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The.remarks made in my last Letter were meant to be in 
strict conformity with the principle before laid down, namely, 
that the Bible is our standard both as to the matter and 
the manner of religious instruction. We are under sacred 
obligations to conform to this standard, because it is divine and 
infallible. Lam persuaded that you feel this obligation, and 
that you will cordially and unitedly utter the pious sentiment, 
Whatsoever the Lord saith, that must we speak. 

Since I wrote the last Letter, and the substance of the follow- 
ing, | have re-perused Dr. Smalley’s Discourses on the sinner’s 
inability to comply with the gospel, Dr. Griffin’s Lecture on 
the plea of inability, and the sermon of Rev. Mr. Christmas on 
the distinction between natural and moral inability. I coincide 
with those excellent writers in regard to the grand positions 
which they labor to establish. As to the manner of drawing 
out the important distinction between different kinds of inability, 
[shall have occasion to offer some remarks in another place. 

My present object is to inquire for the true meaning of the 
various texts, which were cited in the last Letter, and which af- 
firm, in different ways, that sinners cannot comply with the di- 
Vine requisitions. By what means can we arrive at the sense 
which the sacred teachers meant to utter in those texts ? 

It may contribute something to a right understanding of 
those texts, or, at least, it may help us rightly to qualify their 
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meaning, to notice that the inspired writers, in the most une- 
quivocal terms, require the sinner to comply with the divine 
commands, and charge it upon him as his own fault, and as 
what exposes him to just condemnation, that he does not com- 
ply. ‘This is a very important consideration ; and if we had 
nothing else, would be sufficient to satisfy us that the sinner’s 
inability is of a peculiar kind, and that it does not in the 
least exempt him from his obligations to obey the divine require- 
ments, nor diminish the guilt of disobedience. 

But we have other and more direct means of understanding 
the nature of the inability spoken of; the most important of 
which is, an examination of the passages themselves where this 
inability is brought into view. In several of these passages, 
there is something which clearly indicates what kind of inability 
isintended. First; take Matt.12: 34. “ How can ye being 
evil, speak good things? for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” Why could they not speak good things? 
Because they were evil. As Jesus had just said; “an evil tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit?” What prevents? Simply the 
badness of the tree. 

Next examine John 5: 44. “How can ye believe, who re- 
ceive honor one of another?” Why could they not elieve? 
Because they received honor one of another, and sought not the 
honor which cometh from God. In other words, it was their 
worldly, ambitious disposition which kept them from believing, 
The reason why those spoken of, John 12: 39, could not be- 
lieve, is also suggested in the passage itself; namely, that their 
hearts were hardened and blinded. So Rom.8: 7,8. What is 
the reason why those of whom the Apostle speaks, cannot be 
subject to the divine law, and cannot please God? Because 
they have the carnal mind ; or, as expressed in vy. 8, because 
they are in the flesh. Why cannot such as are spoken of, 
1 Cor. 2: 14, receive the things of the Spirit? Because they are 
natural men, men in a state opposite to spiritual. The im- 
possibility of renewing to repentance those mentioned, Heb. 6: 
4—6, is the hardened, degraded state of mind belonging to 
apostates. In Jer. 13: 23, the reason is clearly suggested, why 
it was so difficult for the persons addressed to do good ; namely, 
that they were accustomed to do evil, or had a habit of sin- 
ning. The obstacle to the salvation of the rich man is clearly 
brought into view; that is, his love of riches. 

In all these instances, and in others which might be men- 
tioned, the kind of inability and difficulty referred to is plainly 
suggested in the passages themselves. In other cases, it may 
be inferred from the nature and circumstances of the subject. 
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For example, John 6: 44. “ No man can come unto me, except 
the Father who hath sent me draw him.” Jesus said this to 
unbelieving, murmuring, caviling Jews; and he said it tothem 
as such. Being of that character, they could not come to 
Christ. And then as to that divine influence which he repre- 
sented to be so necessary; it was an influence to be exerted 
upon men in respect to their believing ; an influence, accord- 
ingly, which was to affect their moral dispositions. But why 
was this necessary, except because those dispositions were 
wrong? = What but a bad heart could hinder them from loving 
and obeying the holy and benevolent Saviour ? 

An examination of John 8 : 43, would lead to the same result. 
“Why do ye not understand my speech? Because ye cannot 
(ye are not able to) hear my word.” And why could they not 
hear Christ’s word? What immediately follows will show. 
“Ye are of your father the Devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do.—He that is of God heareth God’s words: ye there- 
fore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” The possess- 
ion of such a character was the reason why they could not re- 
ceive divine truth. 

The nature of the inability may be gathered also from those 
texts, which speak of the same general subject in other lan- 
guage. I shall particularize John 5: 40; “ Ye will not (ov Oedee, 
yeare not willing or disposed) to come unto me, that ye might 
have life.” Such a passage as this would naturally lead us to 
think, that the inability spoken of in other places must con- 
sist in an unwillingness or disinclination to do what is right. 
And we should also be led to adopt this conclusion by the gen- 
eral fact, that the sacred teachers charge it upon man as his 
sin, for which he deserves the wrath of God, that he refuses to 
do those very things, which he is said, in the passages quoted, 
tobe wnable todo. Their treating the subject in this manner 
evidently implies, that the sinner’s inability consists in some- 
thing which is morally wrong and blame-worthy. And what 
can this be, but wickedness of heart, or disinclination to do 
the will of God ? 

It is then perfectly evident from the Scriptures, that the sin- 
ner has an inability to obey the gospel, and that this inability 
consists in his entire moral corruption, or wickedness of heart, 
Has he any other inability? 'The passages which teach that 
he has this kind of inability neither assert nor imply any thing 
more. ‘The depravity of the unrenewed sinner is so deep and 
total, and so effectually hinders him from forsaking sin and be- 
coming a follower of Christ, as fully to justify the sacred writers 
in affirming that he cannot do this. Such is the obstacle to 
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faith and obedience, arising from the corrupt, selfish heart, that 
it becomes perfectly natural and proper for any unrenewed sin- 
ner, who truly knows himself, to say, not in the way of 
self-justification, but of penitent, humble confession, that he can- 
not believe and obey ; that unless he is renewed by the Spirit 
of God, it is impossible for him to cease from sin, or to do that 
which is spiritually good. And as the existence of an inability 
of this kind is sufficient to justify all the language which the 
inspired writers use in relation to the subject; what reason 
have we to suppose that they meant to speak of any other kind 
of inability? or example; when Jesus put the cutting ques 
tion to the self-righteous, ambitious Jews; “ How can ve believe, 
who receive honor one of another. and seek not the ae 
which cometh from God only ;” he pointed out an inability, ¢ 

hinderance to believing, of a particular kind; that is, a aor ldly, 
ambitious heart ; but he referred to no other. ‘This was all 
that he represented as an impe diment in the way of believing, 
Surely he did not mean to signify that the unbe lieving Jews la- 
bored under any such inability as the Apostle had in view, 
when he said of those who had not been instructed in regard to 
Christ ; “how can they believe on him of whom they have not 
heard?” And surely he did not speak of an ability arising from 
any such deficiency or disorder in the faculties of the mind.aseith- 
er takes away or diminishes moral agency, or moral obligation. 
We are satisfied of this, because he speaks to the unbelieving 
Jews as the proper subjects of the divine law, and charges un- 
belief and disobebience upon them, asa sin for which they were 
justly condemned. ‘The same is evident in all the other instan- 
ces in which the sacred writers say, that the sinner cannot do 
what God requires. 'They plainly refer to an inability belong- 
ing to those who are completely moral and accountable agents. 
This we learn from the general current of Scripture, and from 
our own consciousness. Whatever attributes of mind, whatever 
intellectual or moral faculties are necessary to constitute men 
proper subjects of law, and justly accountable to God for their 
actions; these attributes and faculties sinners possess, notwith- 
standing their inability to obey God ; i. e. notwithstanding the 
desperate wickedness of their hearts. Nay, it is evident, that 
the existence of this kind of inability not only consists with un- 
impaired moral agency, but necessarily implies it. "There can 
be no such inability without it. If any one should cease to be 
a moral agent, he could not be the subject of moral evil ; and 
of course there could be no place for that inability which con- 
sists in the sinfulness of the heart. We must have “the heart 
and soul and mind and strength.” mentioned in the first and 
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great command, or we cannot be charged with a culpable ina- 
bility to obey. We must have ears and eyes, the organs of 
hearing and seeing, or we cannot be charged with a criminal 
deafness and blindness. 

Here I cannot but remark on the perfect simplicity and art- 
lessness of the inspired teachers. Concerning the subject now 
under consideration, they had clear conceptions, and strong emo- 
tions ; and they wished to make a deep impression of the truth 
respecting it on the minds of others. Of course their language 
became more or less figurative. And in the use of such lan- 
guage, they unsuspectingly followed the promptings of their 
own honest hearts, under the guidance of heavenly wisdom, al- 
ways relying upon us to attend to their instructions with candor 
and docility. If we study the word of God with the same hon- 
esty and simplicity which the sacred writers exhibit, we cannot 
fail to understand it aright. We find, according to the repre- 
sentations of Scripture, that the sinfulness of the heart is very 
great. Man’s natural disinclination to holiness is so strong and 
so obstinate, that no arguments which we can use, are able to 
overcome it. ‘The word and providence of God and the stri- 
vings of the Spirit unitedly urge them to forsake their wicked 
ways; but this united and powerful urgency proves unavailing. 
There is a hinderance in the way of their conversion to God, 
which nothing but omnipotence can overcome. Now how shall 
this hindrance which consists in the desperate wickedness of 
the heart, be justly and adequately represented ? The sacred 
Writers sometimes say that the sinner does not obey the voice of 
God, and will not come to Christ; and they say truly. But 
thislancuage has not all the force which they deem necessary. 
And accordingly they proceed to say, and they say often, that the 
sinner cannot obey the voice of God, and cannot come to Christ. 
And most certainly they say right. In my view, there are 
no words which could so justly and adequately express the truth 
on this subject, as those which are used in the passages cited in 
my last Letter. In those passages, the words originally deno- 
ting want of power in the literal sense, are indeed used some- 
what: metaphorically. Be it so. Metaphorical language is al- 
ways resorted to, when words, employed in a strictly literal 
sense, are not sufficiently strong to express adequately our con- 
ceptions. ‘This 1 apprehend to be precisely the case here. 
Were we now for the first time to have a just impression of the 
deep depravity of sinners, and the utter inefficacy of all human 
means to cure that depravi ity ; and were we now for the first 
time, with becoming earnestness and fidelity,to express ourselves 
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on the subject; we should, without doubt, naturally resort t 
such language as I have quoted, and should say ; the hearts of 
sinners are so lost to all that is good, and so fully set in them 
to do evil, that they cannot of themselves turn to God, and obey 
his commands. ‘This we should say, with nothing in view but 
the desperate wickedness of their hearts. Such language would 
be the genuine expression of our conceptions and feelings. 
And it is generally the case, that when sinners come to be 
thoroughly convinced of sin, they spontaneously use this lan- 
guage respecting themselves. If any call in question the cor- 
rectness or the suitableness of this language ; I refer them to 
Christ and his Apostles for satisfaction. Surely I need not take 
pains to convince gospel ministers, that the language of Christ 
and his Apostles was just and suitable. Were they not wise 
and honest men? Did they not know what belonged to good 
sense, and to a safe method of teaching? Did not the divine 
Spirit, whose infallible guidance they enjoyed, know what mode 
of instruction would be of the best tendency in all future ages? 
Their manner of teaching was founded on the principles of hu- 
man nature, and accordingly must be suitable, so long as hu- 
man nature remains the same. The disposition of men to per- 
vert it and to turn it into an apology for sin, may require, and 
does require, that it should be clearly explained, and that the 
hurtful errors occasioned by it should be exposed. But we cannot 
object to the language of the Bible, or doubt its propriety, or give 
the preference to that which is different, without dishonor to the 
Author of the Bible. Dr. Smalley says, 


“‘ There is a real necessity for using such words as capable, incapable, cannot, 
&c. in that diversity of signification in which we see they are used in com- 
mon specch, as well asin the Scriptures. For whenever any thing, whether 
in ourselves or without us, is absolutely inconsistent with our doing a thing, 
we have no way fully and strongly enough to express that inconsistency, 
but by saying, we are unable, we cannot, it is impossible, or using some word 
of like import. And now it is certain that want of a heart or inclination to do 
a thing, may be, and is as inconsistent with our doing it, as any thing else 
could be. Covetousness is as inconsistent with liberality, as poverty is. It 
may as effectually hinder a man from doing deeds ofcharity. Indolence is as 
inconsistent with industry,as bodily weakness. The want of an upright heart 
and a public spirit is as inconsistent with the character of a good ruler, as the 
want of wisdom. And the want of a!l principles of virtue must be as incon- 
sistent with acting virtuously, as eventhe want of those intellectual faculties 
which are necessary to moral agency. And so—as to doing evil things. 
There is no possibility of doing them, i. e. knowingly and designedly,—with- 
out an evil disposition. Our free and moral actions are, and must be, as in- 
variably guided and dictated by our minds, as they are bounded and 
limited by our natural power. That is, every one must act his own nature 
and choice; otherwise he does not act himself; he is not the agent. And 
if, when we would express this sort of necessity, we should not use the 
same phrases as are made use of in cases of natural necessity, but, for fear 
of a misunderstanding, should carefully avoid saying a man canndt, 
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whenever we mean only that he has not such a heart as is necessary, and 
only say that he will not ;—our language would often sound odd, being out of 
common custom, which governs the propriety of words : and not only so, but it 
would not be sufficiently expressive. Should we be afraid to say it is impossi- 
be for a man to love God, or come to Christ, while his heart is altogether 
wicked and full of enmity against God and Christ ; people would be ready to 
think we imagined this might sometimes happen, and that there was no real 
impossibility in it of any kind, whereas there is as real and as absolute an 
impossbility in this case, as in any supposable case whatever. To be more 

arded, therefore, than the scripture is, in this matter, would be to be un- 
guarded. The Apostle demands ; “ Can the fig-tree bear olive-berries? or a 
vine, figs?’—And our Saviour says; “a good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit ; neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. A good man out of 
the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth good things; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things.” There is as certain and 
never failing a connexion in this case, as any natural connexion whatever : 
which ought by no means to be dissembled, but openly maintained. But 
then it is certainly of a quite different and even directly opposite nature, to 
all intents and purposes of moral agency. And it is of the last importance, 
in my apprehension, that this also should be maintained, and manifested to 
every man’s conscience.’’* 


For the purpose of vindicating the language above mention- 
edin the case before us, I shall suggest one more consideration, 
namely ; that, without objections from any one, such language 
is used in other cases, where its meaning depends on the same 
principles. 

It is said, Heb. 6: 18, to be “impossible for God to lie.” The 
writer is not speaking in regard to power taken in the literal 
sense, but in regard to moral character. 'To honor God and 
excite confidence in his word, he says, it is possible for God 
to lie. Now who ever objected to the word impossible in this 
case? Who does not see that it is perfectly adapted to express 
the thine intended, and that no other word could do it so well? 
And yet there is no impossibility in this case, but that which 
arises from the moral character of God. 

It is said of Christ, 2'Tim. 2: 13, that he cannot deny him- 
self. What prevents? Not the want of power in the literal 
sense, but his immutable uprightness and goodness. And Pe- 
ter said of himself and fellow apostles, Acts 4: 20, “ We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” The 
only necessity which lay upon them was their love to Christ 
and their conviction of duty. 

This language is used very familiarly also in common dis- 
course. Of a man whose character stands high in our esteem, 
we say, he is incapable of any thing mean or dishonest. If you 
go toa just Judge, and attempt to secure his favor by a bribe, he 
will immediately say to you, ‘1 cannot listen to your proposal.’ 


* See Dr. Smalley’s two sermons on man’s inability to comply with the gospel: pp. 
1—10, English Edition, 
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If you ask a covetous rich man to contribute to a Bible Society, 
he will quickly express his feelings by saying ‘I can’t do it? 
The tender mother, amid all her cares and trials, says, ‘I ean. 
not forget my dear infant child.’ And parents, governed by ex. 
cessive fondness, will say,‘ We cannot consent that our dear 
son should leave us and spend his life among the heathen? 
When we find a man, whom no arguments can dissuade from 
lying, and stealing, and whose habit of wickedness has been con- 
firmed by long practice, we sometimes say of him, that he can no 
more cease to do wickedly, than he can cease to breathe ; and 
we say this for the very purpose of showing how abandoned he 
is, and how deserving of punishment. And the man of whom 
you would naturally say this, would be the one whom every 
court of justice in the world would deem worthy of the 
severest penalty. 

Plainly then, the language under consideration is the gen- 
uine language of feeling and of common life, and is familiarly 
used in other similar cases, without any thought of its incorrect- 
ness, even by those who object to it in the case now in hand. 
In favor of this manner of speaking, I have cited the lan- 
guage of Christ and his Apostles, applied to the self-same thing, 
and used frequently, with perfect freedom, and without the 
least check or qualification, except what arises from the nature 
of the subject, and from the exercise of common sense. This 
free and frequent scripture use, joined with common use in oth- 
er similar cases, must be regarded as a full justification of the 
mode of teaching referred to, unless there are peculiar and valid 
reasons at the present day for an entire departure from the ex- 
ample of the inspired writers. We must then inquire, whether 
there are such reasons. 

The chief reason which is urged, in addition to those consid- 
ered in the last Letter, is, that sinners will take occasion from 
such language to excuse themselves from the duty of repent- 
ance, and to justify themselves in sin. They will say; ‘If we 
cannot believe and obey, how are we under obligation to do it? 
How can that be justly required of us as our duty, for which 
we have not the requisite power’? 

T am free to acknowledge that sinners, destitute of true con- 
viction, do often and very wickedly pervert the language above 
mentioned, taking occasion from it to rid themselves, more or 
less, of the feeling of obligation, and to harden themselves in 
impenitence. On this account, great pains should be taken to 
give them clear and faithful instruction, and to guard them 
against supposing that their inability to obey the divine com- 
mands is of such a nature as to furnish the least excuse for 
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dn. And I will suggest one thing which I consider to be 
specially important, as a means of preventing that wicked per- 
version of divine truth, to which I have just alluded. ‘The 
pulpit is a place where we are to discourse on subjects of infinite 
moment to the souls of men, and where, accordingly, we 
should labor fo be as intelligible and plain as possible, and for 
this purpose should use the language of common feeling and 
common life. Now if we forget the special object of preaching, 
and introduce philosophical and metaphysical subjects, or treat 
the subjects of religion in a philosophical or metaphysical man- 
ner; we shall, in all probability, produce in our hearers a habit 
of thinking and feeling, very unfavorable to right impressions ; 
shall render them disputatious or speculative, and thus deaden 
their conscience, and fortify them against conviction. And 
if there is such a proneness as we have seen in unconverted 
sinners, to pervert the scripture representation of their inability 
to their own hurt, [ beg you to consider whether this may not 
be owing in a measure to the prevalence of those modes of 
preaching which deviate from the simplicity of the gospel, and 
whether it would not contribute essentially to remedy this evil, 
ifwe should all confine ourselves to the great subjects of reve- 
lation, and go hack to the modes of teaching, and to the kinds 
of phraseology, which are found in the Bible. 

But the weight of the argument above stated against the 
use of scripture language ought to be considered more particu- 
larly. 

Suppose then you do as some distinguished ministers do, 
that is, studiously avoid every expression which implies, or 
seems to imply, that the sinner cannot do what God requires. 
From Sabbath to Sabbath you exhort him to repent and to flee 
from the wrath to come, and tell him he can do it. You urge 
upon him his immediate obligation to obey the gospel, and tell 
him he is able to obey, perfectly able now, in his unregenerate 
state, without any help from God. You tell him, if he were not 
able to obey, he could not be in duty bound to obey. And 
you direct him to search the Scriptures to see whether these 
things are so. The sinner, thus instructed, ponders the sub- 
ject, and in compliance with your direction, searches the 
Scriptures. After a while he comes to you, and says: ‘In 
the instructions of the pulpit you inform me that, if | am wna- 
ble to believe and obey, Lam under no obligation to do it; 
and so I understand the subject. Now when I took into the 
Bible, I find no text which declares that I can do what God 
requires ; but I find many which expressly declare that, while 
unrenewed, | cannot. ‘Thus taking what you teach, namely, 
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that I am under no obligation to obey God unless I am, of 
myself, able to obey, and what the Bible teaches in connection 
with it, namely, that while unrenewed I cannot obey, I come 
to the conclusion, that Iam in fact under no obligation t 
obey, and that your efforts to make me feel my obligation are 
all misapplied.’ 

Another sinner comes to you, and makes known his diffi- 
culty. He says: ‘ You profess to receive the word of God, as 
a sure and infallible guide, and to derive all your instructions 
from it. But how toreconcile your instructions with that diving 
word, I know not. You frequently affirm, and make the 
affirmation very prominent, that we can, of ourselves, believe 
and obey. But the inspired writers, whenever they have any 
thing to say on the subject, affirm that we cannot. Now this 
appearance of disagreement, and of contradiction too, between 
your preaching and the word of God, is a source of painful 
perplexity to my mind, and must occasion a diminished respeet 
either for your preaching, or for the Bible.’ 

Such things as these, sinners may say; and such things, 
substantially, they do say. The question then is, whether 
avoiding the language of the Bible, and using that which ap 
pears so contradictory to it, must not generally fail of answering 
the purpose intended, considering that the sinner has the Bible, 
and is capable of reading it for himself, and that he can urge 
in his own favor the plea of that inability which Christ and the 
Apostles so often assert, and which he is led by one part of 
your preaching to regard as an excuse for impenitence. Is 
not the difficulty and the danger as great, at least, in this way, 
as in the other? And must it not bring an influence specially 
hurtful upon the sinner’s mind, to notice so much appearance 
of contradiction between what he reads in the Bible, and what 
he hears from ministers, particularly from those who are want- 
ing in maturity of understanding, and who seem to think it an 
honor not to be afraid of inconsistency or rashness? Must not 
the sinner’s situation be attended with peril, when his religious 
teachers constantly assert one thing, and the inspired writers 
another? And is it not, on the whole, safer and better for us 
to keep close to our commission, and to honor God’s holy word 
by using freely the very representations which are so often 
found on its pages, and then endeavoring to give a just and 
faithful explanation of them ; and such an explanation as will 
show, that the sinner’s inability to that which is spiritually 
good is indeed a dreadful reality, but that it consists, not in the 
want of any faculties of mind, or of any advantages which 
necessarily belong to mora] and accountable beings, but in that 
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strong propensity to sin and aversion to holiness, which yields 
to nothing but the act of omnipotence? As this is the plain 
truth, what better can we do than to teach it? What better, 
than to show men, that when the Bible represents them as 
unable to believe and obey, it represents them as in a most 
humiliating and appalling condition, fixing upon them the 
heaviest possible charge of depravity and guilt? Our business 
is to call the sinfulness of man by the very names which God 
gives it, and then to lay open to view its ill-desert, its malignity 
and hatefulness, in all its length and breadth. We should 
labor to make sinners feel, when we describe their guilty, 
mined state, that we have the word of God on our side ;— 
to make them feel, that their inability is their sin ; so that the 
more unable they are to love such a Being as God, the more 
inexcusable and guilty they are. We should strive to guard 
sinners from danger, not by denying or concealing their spirit- 
ual disease, nor by palliating the evil involved in it, nor by 
refusing to give it the name which the word of God gives it, 
but by bringing it out fully and clearly into the light. If we 
can effectually persuade sinners to look with open eyes at the 
nature of that evil, in view of which the Apostle says, they 
cannot please God, we shall not fail to produce in them a 
deep sense of their sinfulness, and of their dependence on sove- 
reign grace for salvation. So important is it to teach the doc- 
trine of the sinner’s inability to spiritual good, in scriptural 
language, and for scriptural ends. 

Other remarks on this subject I shall reserve for the next 
letter. 





DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


NO II. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, 
GENTLEMEN, 


According to my promise, I now proceed with a more par- 
ticular account of the revivals, which prevailed about the 
beginning of this century. There was but one sentiment 
among the ministers of those times respecting the indispensable 
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importance of using means for the conversion of sinners; 
though it was often said by cavillers against the ( ‘alvinistic 
doctrines, that these rendered means altogether useless. To 
such cavillers it was customary to reply in the following man- 
ner: ‘'T'he natural and moral worlds present before us a uni 
verse of means. ‘The God of this universe is not dependent 
on instruments. He was able to divide the sea, or bring water 
from the rock of flint, without the rod of Moses; able to heal 
a leprous man, without the waters of Jordan ; or a blind man, 
without the aid of clay. He could fill the world with Bibles 
by a word,—or give every inhabitant of the globe a know ledge 
of the gospel by inspiration. But he chooses that human 
agency should be employed in printing, and reading and ex- 
plaining the Scriptures. God is able to sanctify the four hun- 
dred millions of Asia, in one instant, without the agency of 
missionaries ; but we do not expect him to do this without 
means, any more than we expect him to rain down food from 
the clouds, or turn stones into bread.’ 

With such views as to the importance of means, the minis 
ters of that time were agreed, I presume, in the following 
points ;—that means have no independent efficacy to renew 
the hearts of men; that the unholy man, while God is using 
means with him, does nothing which God accepts as holy 
obedience ; that he does not gradually become holy, by the 
influence of means;—regeneration being an instantaneous and 
not a progressive work ; that this renovation is not produced 
by any direct instrumentality of means, it being a supernat 
ural work, not effected, like ordinary events, by the laws of 
nature. ‘The old doctrine of regeneration by light or by 
moral suasion, was universally re jected by those revival 
preachers, as implying that the de ‘pravity of sinners is no fault 
of their hearts, but merely a mistake, respecting God and his 
law, which instruction and motives will rectify. 

If it be inquired why those preachers regarded the use of means 
with the impenitent sinner as indispensable, | answer,— because 
God has appointed them to be thus used; because the intellect 
of the sinner not being the seat of depravity, his reason, 
memory, conscience, &c. are directly accessible by means ; be- 
cause, of course, he may be instructed in religion, and while 
his heart is still unsanctified, he may make great attainments 
in doctrinal knowledge, and have deep and solemn conviction 
of the truth. All this, according to the most usual operation of 
the Holy Spirit, is prerequisite to the conversion of a sinner; 
so that we do not scruple to say of any one who remains alto 
gether uninstructed and uninterested on the subject of religion, 
that there is no present prospect of his salvation. 
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Besides, in respect to what follows regeneration, as well as 
what precedes it, Means are necessary. God is a God of order 
Should he renovate the heart of a heathen who had received 
no knowledge of the gospel, that heathen could not exercise 
the Christian graces, till he had been instructed in the truth. 
God surrounds the blind sinner with light, not because light 
has any inherent efficacy to cure blindness, but because light 
is essential to vision after blindness is removed. 

But among the ministers to whom | have referred, what 
means were deemed most important, in promoting revivals of 
religion? ‘T'o this I answer, that the first place, in point of 
importance, was assigned to the preaching of the vospel 
That this ought to be regarded as the prime instrument which 
God has chosen for the conversion of sinners, is evident fron 
the example of Christ in his own ministry ; from his commis 
sion to the Apostles, and their example in executing that com 
mission ; and from the universal experience of the church. 

Besides the two sermons which ordin wil: were delivered in 
each pulpit on the Sabbath, a third was very common during 
atime of revival. On week da 
regularity, according to the state of a congregation, lecture 
were attended. For example, in some cases, the pastors of 
two adjacent churches, or more, preached at occasional meet 
ings, attended successively within each other's limits, at the 
church or at more private places. In other instances, two min 
isters visited five or six towns in the same vicinity, during the 
same week, preaching in each congregation several sermon 
The time of their coming was announced beforehand, as the 
occasion of special prayer on the part of the church to be visited. 
The sermons delivered in this manner were generally attended 
with a manifest blessing from heaven ; sometimes the effect 
was immediate and remarkably powerful. [ can never forget 
an interesting meeting of about ten. ministers, at my house, in 
which, after the lamentable fact had been ascertained that no 
one of the number could mention a single revival of religion. 
as then existing in any part of our country; the resolution 
was taken, after a solemn season of prayer, to renew the system 
af preaching, by two and two, in the manner abovementioned. 
These efforts were followed, at once, by a shower of divine 
influence on the congregations where they were employed ; 
and the work of yrace became extensive over that part of Con- 
hecticut. 

In some cases, a people among whom a revival was in pro- 
gtess were visited by perhaps two ministers, from the distance 
of thirty or fifty miles, who continued their visit for a week or 
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more, preaching two or three times in a day, to crowded ag- 
semblies. Such a visit was made to the people of my charge, 
in the revival of 1805, by Rev. Messrs. Mills and Hallock, 
whose labors on that occasion were greatly blessed. A_ letter 
of Judge Boudinot, describing the revival in Newark under the 
ministry of Dr. Griffin, says, that during that season, he 
preached seven times in a week, including the sermons of the 
Sabbath. And in the revival of the same year among the 
people of Dr. Strong of Hartford, SIX sermons a week, besides 
the Sabbath, were preached, chiefly by the two Congregational 
ministers of the city. 

At this period, one instance is mentioned of what is now 
called a “ protracted meeting,” of two days continuance, holden 
at Rupert, Vt. Five sermons were preached, besides many 
exhortations and prayers. About 5000 persons were present, 
and the exercises were.attended with evident manifestations of 
divine power. ‘The scene closed with the administration of the 
Lord’s supper t6 about eight hundred communicants. This 
seems to have been a season of refreshing to the people of God, 
and of solemn conviction to others, many of whom, from 
neichboring towns, “smote on their breasts, and returned with 
a wounded spirit.” 

Sut you will probably ask, for it is reasonable that you 
should,—how did ministers preach at that period, as to spirit, 
manner, sentiment, &c. ‘l'o this inquiry I answer general- 
ly, that the prevalent strain of preaching was essentially the 
same as that of the Puritan Fathers in this country, and of 
the English dissenting preachers of the 17th century. I say 


essentially, for in the circumstantials of preaching, there was 
certainly considerable difference. ‘The two individuals who 
had a primary influence in giving to the New England pulpit 


the character which it retained to the period of which [ am speak- 
ing, were President Edwards and Dr. Bellamy. Under the 
direct instruction of those luminaries, especially the latter, many 
of the elder ministers who were prominent on the stage at the 
close of the last century, were trained for the sacred office. A 
considerable number of those who were active pastors in the 
revivals of 1800, &c. studied theology with Dr. Bellamy; and 
some of these were teachers of theological students in their own 
time. After the triumphant conflict of Edwards and his asso 
ciates with the Arminianism of that day had subsided, an 
almost perfect unanimity of views on doctrinal and experimental 
religion prevailed among those ministers of New England, 
who had any pretensions to personal piety. Accordingly there 
was a greater uniformity in the character of preaching for some 
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time, at this period, than perhaps at any other, since the first 
years of the New England churches. ‘This uniformity, indeed, 
did not supersede that variety, which always marks the intel 
lectual efforts of different men, according to the taste, talent, 
and temperament of individuals. 

A few ministers customarily preached from short notes, or 
witha mere skeleton of their subject, sketched on paper; and 
[ recollect one at least, who preached in this manner, with 
great effect. [ut sermons were generally written ; were rare- 
ly less than thirty, or more than forty minutes long ; and were 
delivered, not from memory, but from the manuscript ; and this 
was often a process of reading so closely as much to impair the 
elocution of the preacher. Especially was this the case, when 
the sermon was written in a hand so small and abbreviated, 
that he must stoop over the cushion to read 
hands in holding it up before his face. All these difficulties 
were aggravated by a little decay of the preacher’s sight, which 
rendered the manuscript worse than uselk 
This is not the place to discuss the question, whether the 


- ; = sc 
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habit ot writing out sermons has been carried to an extreme. 
But of the two eminent men named above, while the mere 
manner of President Edwards was far less popular and im- 


pressive than that of Dr. Bellamy, his influence on the New 
England pulpit has been far greater in amount, than that of 
the latter, who published almost no sermons, and left none that 
could be published after his death. 

The cveneral characteristics of sermons at the period l am 
reviewing, were the following ;—they were decidedly evangel 
ieal,—Christ crucific. being kept prominent in every pulpit, 
where the spirit of revivals prevailed. ‘They were methodical, 
—often, indeed, the scholastic mode of division was carried to 
an extreme, in mechanical uniformity, and re a of 
heads. They were biblical.— the word of Gi 1 bein: yr MN id e the 
grand source of argument and illustration. To a good degree 
they were fervent and pungent,—often making solemn appeals 
to conscience ; and, to a still high ef degree, they were in- 
structive. It scarcely need to be said, that, in point of style, 
the preachers of that day were plain ; with little pretension to 
degance of diction, and scarcely any regard to the requisitions 
of taste, beyond simplicity and pe rspicuity. They commonly 
spoke a language easy to be understood, but often very defective 
in classical purity and precision, in choice of words, and lucid 
arrangement. In these respects, there has been a most obvious 
improvement in the style of the pulpit within twenty-five years ; 
as there has also been in the freedom with which sermons are 
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delivered, instead of that rigid confinement to notes which 
formerly prevailed. How far the influence of theological 
seminaries has contributed to these changes, others can judge 
as well as myself. Hes 

I said that the sermons to which I have alluded, were in. 
structive ; but I do not mean that they were written in a 
strain of metaphysical, nor of merely didactic discussion. Gen- 
erally, the preacher aimed to spread before his hearers some 
important evangelical subject,—and to do this in a method and 


style so lucid as to be understood. He aimed, also, unless 
greatly wanting in skill, to exhibit divine truth in its con- 


nexions,—and in its practical bearing on the heart and life, 
In other words, the prevalent strain of preaching was doctrino- 
practical. It successfully inculcated the moral duties of Chris- 
tianity, by olvine prominence to its cardinal truths : and thus 
kept on the high road of apostolic precedent, between the pre- 
cincts of a sterile, heartless morality on one hand, end of a 
useless speculation on the other. 

I am aware that you may wish to be informed more partic- 
ularly, what were the doctrines which those ministers preach- 
ed, and which God was pleased so signally to bless, for the 
conviction and conversion of sinners. ‘This inquiry | might 
best answer by extracts from the printed narratives of revivals ; 
but there is room only for a specimen or two. One of thes 
narratives says,— 

“The soul-humbling doctrines of our Saviour,—which exalt God and 
stain the pride of human glory, have been made use of in carrying on this 
work. The holiness, extent,and inflexibility of the moral law,—our depray- 
ity and dependence on God,—his sovereignty and universal! government,— 
the special agency of the Holy Spirit,—and mere grace through Christ, the 
only ground of pardon ;—these truths have proved like the fire and hammer 
that break the rock in pieces. Often, indeed, they were opposed at first by 
awakened sinners, who afterwards came, on full conviction, to regard them 
as their only hope. To the people generally, the most plain, pungent 
preaching—and the most thorough experimental preachers have been most 
acceptable.” 


Another faithful and able preacher, who was accustomed to 
teach awakened sinners that the only reason of their not find- 
ing relief was the stubbornness of their own hearts ; according 
to the words of Christ, “ Ye will not come to me that ye 
may have life,”—says, 

“No preaching seems so effectual to drive them from their hiding-places, 
as to tell them plainly, that they are eternally undone, if the unpromised 


mercy of God is not displayed in their favour ; that they have not the least 
claim on God, and if he does not have mercy, they are gone forever.” 


The experience of these ministers as to the most successful 
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coming eternity, and told them their duty to love God sy 
premely and immediately ; told them too their awful enmity 
to God for which they deserved his endless wrath,—and finally 
told them, that nothing could save them from this wrath, but 
the blood of Christ, applied to their souls by the washing of re- 
generation, and this by the mere “ mercy of God.” 

The distinction between natural and moral inability was 
taught from the pulpits of that day, just as it is taught by the 
Bible and common sense. Men were represented as guilty; 
—Why ? Not because they Co uld hot rep nt if they would : 
but because, with pertect powers of Moral ag% NCcy, they refuse 
to do their duty. ‘The truth on this subject was deemed too 
plain to require formal proof in sermons, though it was often 
exhibited by way of illustration. An example of this kind is 
still fresh in my recollection. from a discourse of Rev. S. J. 
Mills on repentance. Having impressed on his hearers, with 
great solemnity, the truth that all who remain impenitent under 
the gospel for a single moment, are without excuse, he paused 
mear the close of his discourse and said: “ Probably some 
of my hearers are disp sed to reply, ‘No, we are not with- 
out excuse. We cannot repent. God tells us that we can- 
not ; and ministers tell us that we cannot; why then are we 


called upon to dot” I will suppose, said he, “that this 
house is a fortification, and we are the garrison. A powerful 
army comes and surrounds us, and hems us in, so that all 
supplies from abroad, and all hopes of retreat, are cut off. 
They send a flag, and summon us to surrender. We calla 
council of war, and deliberate. Whatis to be done? The case 
is clearly a desperate one ;—no escape is possible, no resistance, 
no compromise. We send back for answer,—We should re- 
jeice with all our heart to surrender, but we are not able. 


Now, who ever heard of such a dilemma? Many a garrison 
bas been unable to stand out, and resist ; but who ever heard 
of one that had not power to suri der ! 

I have seen sinners in those assemblies agitated with awful 
anxiety, and crushed down with conviction of their guilt, under 
the pressure of two truths ;—one, that heaven is now offered to 
their acceptance, as a free gift, and that they have no excuse 
for remaining impenitent a single moment ;—the other, that 
their hearts are so desperately wicked, that their only hope is 
in the sovereign mercy of God. 

I have dwelt so long on preaching, that I must touch very 
briefly on several other means, which were instrumental of 
producing or prolonging the revivals of that day. 

The most common among these were religious conferences. 
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The exercises at these meetings consisted of prayers, singing of 
hymns, reading parts of sermons, extracts from magazines, &c. 
exhortations, and free conversation on religious subjects. In 
some cases, the pastor made these meetings the occasion for 
discussing important Christian doctrines; and the more intel- 
ligent of a congregation attended them for years, as a school 
of improvement in religious knowledge. In the devotional 
exercises on these occasions, lay brethren were usually called 
on to take a part, and also in free discussion of religious sub- 
jects, when they were qualified to do it with judgement. | 
have before me several lists of subjects discussed at such meet 
ings, which must have been admirably adapted to promote 
knowledge and piety in a congregation. Indeed it seems to 
have been a cardinal maxim in these revivals, that nothing 
effectual is accomplished, unless the people are thoroughly in 
structed in the great truths of the gospel. 

In a multitude of cases, where the Spirit of God had come 
down with special power, conferences were crowded, so that 
there was not room for the people, “even about the doors.” Ob 
stacles to attendance, from storms and cold were easily sur 
mounted, so that the usual gathering was scarcely diminished 
by violent weather ; nor did very frequent attendance on such 
meetings prove a hindrance to success in the ordinary business 
of life. 

Prayer-meeting's, in which the exercises were almost w holly 
devotional, were often found more directly conducive to the spirit 
of revivals, than conferences. ‘Their whole purpose and tenden 
cy was to humble Christians, and lead them to look away from 
every other reliance to God alone. In this view, prayer is not 
#0 much one particular, among a system of means, as it is the 
soul and substance of all; namely, that laying hold on eter- 
nal strength, without which all human instrumentality is vain. 

On the common prayer-meetings of that day you will need 
no remarks, being familiar now with those of the same charac 


} 


ter. WNSpecial prayer meetings derived their chief interest and 


efficacy from occasions and circumstances. When a church 
mourning the absence of divine influence, was brought to bow 
down before God, with fasting, and sackcloth, and su yplication, 


then was there reason to hope that deliverance was at hand. 
I say with fasting ; for lightly as this religious ordinance is 
regarded by many, experience demonstrates its ad ptedness to 
give intensity to special prayer. 

About 1795, a quarterly concert of prayer, originating I 
believe in New Jersey, began to be observed by a number of 
churches in Connecticut. It never became general, and lasted 
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but a few years. At a later period, a family concert was 

adopted somewhat extens ively, and attended weekly, from 
September to March, on Saturday evening, the hour after sun- 
setting ; and from March to September, on Sabbath eve ning, 
the hour before sun-setting. And later still, the circle of 
churches with which I was connected, to the number of fifteen 
or twenty, observed a sacramental concert, which returned 
with the regular seasons of preparation for the Lord’s Supper. 

Then these churches met at the same hour, each in its own 
sanctuary ; and after a sermon, or other solemn service appro- 
priate to the communion, the children of the church, who had 
been dedicated to God in ra and who were brought to 
gether at the time, were commended to the divine blessing by 
the united prayers of the whole church. These were among 
the most solemn, delightful, profitable prayer-meetings I ever 


witnes ed. } hey were a pra tical comm tary on the signifi- 


cance of household dedication to God. 

At this period commenced, as | suppose, the female prayer- 
meetings. wi hich are now so nimon, and which have been 
attended \W ith most important results to the church. | shall be 
understood. of course, as reterrin » Societies of plous women, 
whose meetings were restricted to their own sex, and not to 
such gross irregularities, as ha een encouraged of late 
(though encouraged, as I pres in but few places) where 
females pray and exhort in mixed a moles. 

: z ae : 

These meetings for prayer, in ail the 1 rms above mentioned, 
were adapted to inspire Ch ns with that spirit which father 
Mills so often enjoined, “ Let us live, looking upwards. 
"There Was one more kin ) ( L | yer meeting, which | 
will describe only by an ext from the narrative of the re 
vival at Newark. 

“ A societv was formed, to meet at nine lock on Sabbath morning, and 
spend an hour, previous to engaging in | ‘ hip, in prayer to God 
for his blessing on the word. ‘They st | mselves the Aaron and Har 
Society, as supporting the hands of t t The second Sabbath, 
the numbers were doubled; and the third, the 100l-house in which they 
assembled was crowded, and has continu since ; besides others in differ- 
ent parts of the village. It wasn ig bef the blessed work pervaded 
every part ol the society. 

Just such a Sabbath morni meeting was attended by the 
hurch of which I was 1 lini i ' 
enurchn or wren Was pa . | the practice 1 suppose to 

I 4 oe 
have been yin what exteb ( ud th prevalence oOo] revivals, 
and certainly with a direct tendency to promote their preva 
lence. 

I] can only add, in the briefest manner, that among the 
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interesting facts which have strongly impressed my own mind, 
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in reviewing the printed sketches of these revivals, this is one ; 
that special outpourings of the Spirit often began in obvious 
conexion with some new efforts of a church for the spiritual 
good of children and youth. 'Vhis is another,—that these 
geasons of inercy, in repeated instances, followed the faithful 
exercise of discipline, by which a church prompily cut off 
fom her communion some incorrigible offender against the 
laws of Christi Affectionately yours, &c. EK. Porrer. 
Theol. Seminary, Andover, May 1832. 


DR. TAYLOR'S THEOLOGICAL VIEWS. 
Hitherto, our pages have been chiefly occupied in the discussion of subjects, 
in regard to which Orthodox Christians are generally agreed ; and there has 
been less of debate by our contributors, than has been common in similar pe 
f 
ik 


tb- 


rences of opinion among our brethren, which are known deeply to interest 


riodical works. We trust it may be so in future. Still, as there are d 


some of the first minds in the community, and as a good understanding may 
perhaps be better promoted by an interchange of views on disputed points, 
than by endeavoring to prevent discussion ; we have thought that we ought 
not longer to. exclude articles relating to these subjects, if prepared with 
ability and candor. We hope the discussion, so far as we are concerned in it, 
may.be carried on by men of experience and wisdom, and under their own 
proper names ;*—that it may be conducted with Christian courtesy and chari- 
ty, and with a tender regard to private feelings and character ;—that it may 
be, and may appear to be, an honest inquiry after truth, and not a mere 
struggle for victory. Communications should be of a moderate length. An 
article of twenty or thirty pages had better be published in a pamphlet, than 
crowded into a monthly magazine. We must be understood, also, to be our 
own judges in regard to particular articles, whether to exclude or insert ; 
and as we have opened our pages to discussions of this nature, in hope that 
the public good may thereby be promoted, whenever it shall seem to us that 
this end is not likely to be attained, we shall feel not only at liberty, but un- 
der obligations, at once to close them. 
For the Spirit of the Pilgrims 

Mr. Evrror— 

The following remarks on the letter of Dr. Taylor to Dr. Hawes, which 
was published in the number of your work for March, and which has been 
published in most of the religious journals in our land, are submitted to your 


disposal. 
Portland, April, 1832. B. Tyer. 


* The following communication was sent to us with the expectation that it would 
appear anonymously. At our suggestion, the writer consented that it should be pub- 
lished under his own name. 
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The object of this letter is to satisfy the Christian communi- 
ty that the writer is sound in the faith, and has not renounced 
any of the great doctrines which are commonly received by the 
Orthodox in New England. It is well known tothe public, that 
his previous publications have excited no inconsiderable alarm, 
They have been thought by many to contain principles which 
are erroneous and of dangerous tendency. I acknowledge my- 
self to be one of those who have felt solicitude in regard to the 
tendency of Dr. 'Taylor’s speculations; and I am constrained 
to say that my solicitude is not yet entirely removed. 

To the eleven articles of his creed, contained in this letter, ] 
do not object. I should not, perhaps, on every point, express 
my belief in exactly the same terms; yet I see nothing in 
these articles, “ which may not be understood in a safe sense ;” 
and if this creed were the only document to which we are re 
ferred to ascertain his theological views, I presume no fears 
would be entertained, in regard to his soundness in the faith. 
It would, indeed, be gratifying to know that Dr. Taylor's pre- 
sent sentiments are correct, whatever may have been true in 
regard to the past. But the Christian community, knowing 
what are ihe precepts of the Gospel, and how evidently a 
Christian minister will be led by feelings of piety to acknow- 
ledge his mistakes, have a right to expect that Dr. Taylor will 
readily retract whatever he has published which he now thinks 
to be erroneous ; and, so long as he refuses to retract any thing, 
we are obliged, out of respect to him, to consider him as still 
maintaining all that he has advanced in any of his publications, 
Besides; in this very letter, he refers us to “the repeated and 
full statements of (his) opinions which (he has) already made 
public ;’—nor is he satisfied with giving us his creed in the 
aforesaid eleven articles, but he proceeds to make various ex- 
planations which materially modify his statements. Now, if 
in these explanations, and in other things which he has pub 
lished, he has virtually contradicted some important articles of 
his creed; there is still cause for solicitude. 

{ have never supposed that Dr. Taylor intended to deny 
any of the leading doctrines of the Calvinistic System. I have 
always supposed that he would be willing to subscribe just such 
a creed as that which he has given us in this letter. Is it ask- 
ed, then, what are the grounds of my fears? I will frankly 
state them. 

Any one at all acquainted with ecclesiastical history must 
have observed, that the great errors which have infested the 
Christian church, have usually crept in unawares. ‘They 
have originated in speculations, and “ philosophical theories, 
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which, at first, were not intended to call in question the com- 
monly received doctrines, but to explain them, and _ relieve 
them of difficulties. The process has been a gradual, under- 
mining process ; and such, it has appeared to me, is the ten- 
dency of Dr. 'Taylor’s speculations. While he professes to be- 
lieve (and I have no doubt, does real/y believe) the doctrines 
stated in his creed; yet, in illustrating some of these doctrines, 
he has, in my apprehension, adopted principles, which lead to 
the total subversion of them. If this is true, there is certainly 
cause of alarm ; and more especially so, considering the impor- 
tant and responsible station which he occupies as a teacher of 
theology. For if Dr. Taylor himself should, by a happy in 
consistency, retain his Orthodoxy ; yet, if his theories are adopt- 
ed by his pupils, there is reason to believe that many of them 
will follow them into their legitimate consequences, and thus 
be led to renounce some of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel. That his theories do involve principles subversive of 
some of the most prominent and important articles of his creed, 
I shall endeavor to show in the following remarks. 
I. The doctrine of decrees. 


Dr. Taylor says, “I believe that the eternal purposes of God, extend to all 
actual events, sin not excepted; or that God foreordains whatsoever comes 
to pass, and so executes these purposes, as to leave the free and moral agen- 
cy of man unimpaired.” 


Yet, in this same letter, Dr. Taylor says, 


“JT do not believe that sin can be proved to be the necessary means of the 
greatest good, and that, as such, God prefers it, on the whole, to holiness in 
its stead ; or that a God of sincerity and truth punishes his creatures for do- 
ing that which, on the whole, he prefers they should do.—But I do believe, 
that it may be true, that God, all things considered, prefers holiness to sin in 
all instances in which the latter takes place.” 


How are these two parts of his creed to be reconciled? [If it 
“be true that God, all things considered, prefers holiness to 
sin in all instances in which the latter takes place ;” it cannot 
be true that God has purposed or foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass. For, according to this representation, it was, from 
eternity, God’s will or choice, a/l things considered, that sin 
should not exist in a single instance. Consequently, it could 
hot, in any sense, be his purpose, or his choice, that it should 
exist. ‘To say that God prefers, all things considered, that 
sin should not exist ; and at the same time to say that he has 
purposed or foreordained that it shall exist, is a palpable con- 
tradiction. It is the same as to say, that God chooses and does 
not choose the same thing at the same time. 

Again ; the Supreme Being is infinitely wise and infinitely 
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good. It must, therefore, have been his design, from eternity, 
to bring to pass the greatest possible amount of good. Consge- 
quently, we cannot suppose that he has foreordained the exig- 
ence of any thing which will not, in some way, conspire to the 
accomplishment of this end. If, then, the existence of sin jg 
not, on the whole, for the best, and in this sense, “ the neces. 
sary means of the greatest good,” God would not have foreor- 
dained its existence. To suppose that he decreed that sm 
should exist, when he foresaw that it would be, on the whole, 
a detriment to the system, is to suppose that he acted without 
wisdom or goodness. For what end did he decree its exist 
ence? It must be for a good end, or a bad end. If for a good 
end, then it is “the necessary means of the greatest good.” If 
for a bad end, then, he is a malevolent being. If, then, it can- 
not be proved, as Dr. Taylor says, that sin is “ the necessary 
means of the greatest good ;” it cannot, in my opinion, be prov- 
ed that God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. 

Again; the Scriptures teach us that God punishes men for 
their sins. Now, Dr. Taylor says he does not believe “ thata 
God of sincerity and truth punishes his creatures for doing that 
which, on the whole, he prefers they should do.” Bui if his 
“purposes extend to all actual events, sin not excepted,” then 
he does, on the whole, purpose, or prefer, (for these words here 
mean the same thing) that they should do the very things for 
which they are punished. 

Again; Dr. Taylor says that God, “for wise and good rea- 
sons, permits, or does not prevent, the existence of sin.” And 
yet he maintains that “God, all things considered, prefers 
holiness to sin in all instances in which the latter takes place.” 
Here he represents God as having wise and good reasons for 
not decreeing that state of things which he prefers; and, of 
course, as preferring that, against the existence of which there 
are wise and good reasons.* 

Again ; It is a part of Dr. Taylor’s theory, that “God could 
not prevent all sin, or the present degree of sin, in a moral sy 
tem.” “ He would have prevented all sin in his moral universe, 
but could not.” Yet he foreordained whatsoever comes to pass: 
that is, he foreordained that which he would have prevented, if 
he could. What can be a plainer contradiction ? To say that 
God purposed the existence of sin, because, foreseeing that he 

* It is obviously absurd to talk of God’s permitting what he cannot prevent. What 
would be thought of a man who should say that he permitted the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness to sweep away his children, and the fire to consume his dwelling, 
and the tornado to desolate his fields? To permit an event to take place, implies the 


power of preventing it ; and especially is this true, when we speak of a purpose 
permit. 
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could not prevent if, he suffered it to come into being, is an un- 
warranted use of language. If God did, all things consider- 
ed, PREFER that sin should not exist, then it was not In any 
sense his purpose that it should exist. Consequently, it has 
come into being, not according to his purpose, but contrary to 
his purpose. So far as he had any purpose in regard to it, it 
was his purpose that it should not exist. He preFERRED, all 
things considered, that it should not exist, and resolved to do 
all in his power to prevent its existence. Consequently he did 
not foreordain whatsoever comes to pass. ‘Thus Dr. Taylor’s 
theory saps the foundation of the second article of his creed. 

Il The doctrine of original sin. 

Dr. Taylor says, “I believe that all mankind, in consequence of the fall of 
Adam, are born destitute of holiness, and are by nature totally depraved ; in 
other words, that all men, from the commencement of moral agency, do, 
without the interposition of divine grace, sin, and only sin, in all their moral 
conduct.” —“ | also believe, that such is the nature of the human mind, that 
it becomes the occasion of universal sin in men in all the appropriate cireum- 
stances of their existence; and that therefore they may properly be said to 
be sinners by nature.” 


To these statements, understood according to their plain and 
obvious import, I can most cheerfully subscribe. But how are 
these declarations to be understood, when taken in connexion 
with other things which Dr. Taylor has said on this subject I 

I have always supposed, that when it is said, that in conse 
quence of the fall of Adam all have become sinners; the language 
is intended to convey the idea, that there is a real connexion 
between the sin of Adam and that of his posterity :—and that 
when it is said, all are by nature sinners, the meaning is, that 
there is something in our nature which is truly the cause oi 
reason why all men become sinners. Consequently, that hu- 
man nature is not what it would have been, if sin had not ex 
ised, but has undergone some change in consequence of the 
original apostacy. When we say it is the nature of the lion to 
at flesh, and the nature of the ox to eat grass, we mean that 
their natures are not alike. And when we ay, that one mora! 
being is by natwre sinful, and that another is by nature holy, 
we must mean, if we mean any thing, that their natures are 
not alike. If they are alike, their nature is, in no sense, the 
cause or reason that one is holy, and the other sinful. 'T'o say 
that it is, would be to ascribe two directly opposite effects to the 
same cause. Now; the question is, is the nature of man diffe- 
tent from what it would have been, if sin had never entered the 
world? Is there any thing in human nature which is heredi- 
tary, and the conse quence of the original apostacy? Or is 
every thing pertaining to the nature of man the immediate pro- 
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duction of creative power? And do mankind come into the 
world now, with the same nature as that with which Adam 
was created, and which the child Jesus possessed? If so, then 
mankind are not by nature sinners. Their nature is in no 
sense the cause or reason of their sinning; for Adam was not 
by nature a sinner ; nor was the child Jesus. They were by 
nature holy. Nor is it possible to perceive, according to this 
view of the subject, that there is any real connexion between 
the sin of Adam and the sin of his posterity. 

Now, unless | have entirely mistaken the import of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s speculations, he does maintain that the moral nature of all 
accountable beings is alike, and is the very nature which God 
has given them. In the Review of Taylor and Harvey, (See 
Chris. Spect. for 1829, p. 348,) which was intended to give a 
correct view of Dr. 'T'aylor’s sentiments on this subject, it is said: 


“ By moral nature we mean the power of choosing or refusing in the view 
of motives, and with a knowledge of right and wrong. Such a nature every 
accountable being receives from the hand of his Creator. Angels use it aright 
in his service ; men uniformly abuse it to purposes of rebellion.” 


If this representation is correct, the universal sinfulness of 
mankind is not to be attributed to their nature as its cause, but 
to the circumstances of temptation in which they are placed. 
Accordingly, in assigning reasons for the fact that all ‘do sin, 
the Reviewer refers us to their circumstances; and accounts for 
it in the same way in which he accounts for the sin of Adam, 
and of the apostate angels. He says, 


“ Angels sinned. Was the cause which led to their first act of rebellion in 
itself sinful? Eve was tempted, and fell. Was her natural appetite for food, 
or her desire for knowledge, to which the temptation was addressed, a sinful 
feeling? And why may not our constitutional propensities now lead to the 
same result at the commencement of moral agency, as was actually exhibit- 
ed in fallen angels and our first parents, even when advanced in_ holiness? 
A child enters the world with a variety of appetites and desires which are 
generally acknowledged to be neither sinful nor holy. Committed ina state 
of utter helplessness to the assiduity of parental fondness, it commences ex- 
istence, the object of unceasing care, watchfulness, and concession, to those 
around it. Under such circumstances it is, that the natural appetites are 
first developed ; and each advancing month brings them new objects of grat- 
ification. The obvious consequence is, that self-indulgence becomes the mas- 
ter principle in the soul of every child, long before it can understand that this 
self-indulgence will ever interfere with the rights, or intrench on the happi- 
ness of others. Thus, by repetition, is the force of constitutional propensi- 
ties accumulating a bias towards self-gratification, which hecomes incredibly 
strong, before a Enowledeo of duty or a sense of right and wrong can possi- 
bly have entered the mind. That moment—the commencement of moral 
agency, at length arrives. Does, the child now come in a state of perfect 
neutrality to the question, whether it will obey or disobey the command 
which cuts it off from some favorite gratification? If the temptation pre- 
sented to constitutional propensities could be so strong in the case of Adam, 
as to overpower the force of established habits of virtue in the maturity of 
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his reason, how absolute is the certainty that every child will yield to the 
urgency of those propensities, under the redoubled impulse of long cherished 
self-gratification, and in the dawn of intellectual existence.” pp. 366, 367. 


According to this representation, the reason that all men be- 
come sinners, is not, that they possess constitutional propenst- 
ties different from those which Adam possessed, or from those 
which they would have possessed, if they had been born of holy 
parents ; but it is owing entirely to the circumstances of tempt- 
ation in which they commence their moral existence. The 
Reviewer indeed denies, that there is in man any such thing as 
anatural propensity to sin. He says, 

“There are many who have a confused idea, that there must be in man 
some distinct and specific tendency to sin, previous to all acts of choice; as 
there is a tendency to food, to drink, and to the pursuit of happiness.”— 
“This tendency, if it exists at all, is a positive existence, a real entity.”— 
“ How has it come into being? The alternative is again before those who 


hold this doctrine, viz. it either has no cause, or God is its author.” —“ But 
isitreally so? Is there in man a specific craving for sin, as there is for food 
or drink ?’’—*‘ Is it not certain, then, that there is in our nature no specific 


tendency to sin, corresponding to our natural and constitutional propensi- 
ties?” pp. 364, 365. 


But [ would ask, what inconsistency is there in supposing 
that there is in man a native propensity to evil, propagated from 
parent to child, like other natural propensities? We know that 
there are constitutional propensities which are hereditary. There 
are traits of character, which (to use a common expression) run 
in the blood of particular families. Some are constitutionally 
mild, gentle, meek ;—others are constitutionally peevish, fretful, 
irascible. In some way or other, properties of mind, as well as 
of body, are propagated from parent to child. And what incon- 
sistency is there in supposing that there is in every child of 
Adam, a native, hereditary propensity to evil? Unless there is 
iN man some such native bias, or tendency to sin; I see not 
that there is any real connexion between the sin of Adam and 
the sin of his posterity. Nor do I see that our nature is, in any 
sense, the cause or reason of our sinning. ‘Tl'’o what purpose 
then are we told that, in consequence of Adam’s fall, all man- 
kind have become sinners,—and that they are sinners by na- 
ture——when the whole is virtually denied ? 

il. The doctrine of regeneration. 

Dr. Taylor has expressed his belief in relation to this doc- 
trine in the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth articles of 
his creed. In these articles, he affirms that the change in re- 
generation is a moral change—that it is produced, not by moral 
suasion, but by the influence of the Holy Spirit—that the ne- 
cessity of this divine influence results solely from the voluntary 
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perverseness of the sinner’s heart—and that the renewing orace 
of God is special, inasmuch as it is designed to secure, and dogs 
infallibly secure, the conversion of the sinner. 

All this is very good ;—but this is not all which he has writ. 
tenon this subject. He has adopted theories which, in the 
judgement of many at least, tend to sap the foundation of this 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith. Although he ex. 
plicitly admits the influence of the Holy Spirit in regeneration: 
yet in view of many things which he has written, it is difficult 
to see what necessity there can be for this divine influence. Ip 
this letter, which contains his creed, he says, 


“TI do not believe that the grace of God cap be truly said to be irresistible, 
in the primary, proper import of this term. But I do believe that in all cases, 
it may be resisted by man as a free moral agent; and that when it becomes 
effectual to conversion, it is unresisted.” 


I am not disposed to vindicate the use of the term irresisti- 


ble, as applied to this subject. But that the idea intended to 
be conveyed by it, by those divines who have | 1 in the habit 
of using it, is correct, I have no doub. ‘They meant by it the 
same as efficacious or invincible. They taught that sinners 
do always resist the Holy Ghost; but that in regeneration 
their resistance is overcome or subdued, by the almighty ener- 
gy of the Holy Ghost. They called renewing grace, irresist 


ible grace, because it overcomes the utmost resistance which 
the sinner makes. Sut this idea, if L understand him, Dr. 
Taylor discards. Ele says, W hen grace “ becomes effectual lo 
conversion,” “ it is wnresisted ;’—that is, the sinner ceases to 
resist, before the grace of God converts him. But I would ask, 
what necessity is there for the grace of God to convert him, 
after he has ceased to resist ? That I do not mistake the mean- 


ing of Dr. Taylor in this passage, will appear by comparing it 
with some other passages of his writings. Observe the follow- 
ing. 


* But how obviously does the sinner, entertaining such views, overlook or 
disregard the decisions of eternal truth? How obviously do such desires, 
and all acts dictated by them, proceed on the assumption that God may in- 
terpose to save, while the sinner holds the affections of his heart still rivetted 
to earth ; and this when the plainest annuniciation of God to hira is, renounce 
that idol or perish forever ; and this when God in his word and providence 
forbids the hope’ of any saving interposition, while the sinner’s heart still 
clings to the forbidden object. Whence comes this delusion? The world— 
his idol—his God, the sinner will not renounce ; and now to avoid the power 
and pressure of the truth that, continuing to cherish the love of it, perditionis 
inevitable, he vainly dreams in the face of God’s testimony, that he may, and 
even must continue to cherish the idol of his heart—and yet that God may 
interpose to save :—And thus he desires that it should be. And what is this 
but assuming that God may, and desiring that he would, so depart from the 
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immutable principles of his government, as to interpose to save him, while in 
heart a rebel, and still resolved to be so?” Christ. Spect. for 1829. pp. 29, 


Dr. Taylor here assures us, that the word and providence of 
God forbid the hope that he will interpose to renew the heart 
of the sinner while he clings to his idols—that it is “ the im- 
mutable principle of his government,” not to interpose in the 
simner’s behalf, “ while in heart a rebel, and still resolved to be 
so.” According to this representation, before God will interpose 
to renew the sinner’s heart, he must give up his idols—he must 
submit to the divine authority, and cease to be a rebel. But 
when all this is done, what necessity is there for divine inter- 
position ? 

Why is it necessary that the sinner should be renewed by 
the power of the Holy Ghost? This necessity results solely 
from the perverseness and obstinacy of the sinner’s heart. 
But according to Dr. T'aylor’s theory, the perverseness and 
obstinacy of his heart are removed antecedent to regeneration. 
The selfish principle is suspended. He ceases to sin and ceases 
to resist. Eiverything, indeed, which can be rationally sup- 
posed to render the agency of the Holy Spirit necessary in 
renewing the heart, is removed. 

Again; Dr. Taylor says, 

“This self love or desire of happiness is the primary cause or reason of 
all acts of preference or choice which fix supremely on any object. In every 
moral being who forms a moral character, there must be a first moral act of 
preference or choice. This must respect some one object, God or Mammon, 
as the chief good, or as an object of supreme affection. Now, whence comes 
such a choice or preference? Not from a previous choice or preference of 
the same object, for we speak of the first choice of the object. The answer 
which human consciousness gives, is, that the being constituted with a ca- 
pacity for happiness, desires to be happy ; and knowing that he is capable of 
deriving happiness from different objects, considers from which the greatest 
happiness may be derived, and AND AS IN THIS RESPECT HE JUDGES, or esti- 
mates their relative value, so HE CHOOSES or prefers the one or the other as 
his chief good. While this must be the process by which a moral being 
forms his first moral preference, substantially the same process is indispensa- 
ble to a change of this preference.” Christ. Spect. for 1829, p. 21. 


According to this representation, every moral being chooses 
what he judges will be most for his happiness. The reason, 
therefore, that the sinner prefers the world to God, is, that he 
has mistaken the true way of securing his highest happiness. 
What then is necessary to effect hisconversion? Nothing but 
light to correct his mistake. So soon as he shall be convinced 
that more happiness is to be derived from God than from the 
world, self-love will at once prompt him to change the object 
of his preference. Where, then, is the necessity of the influ 
ences of the Holy Spirit to renew the heart ? 

29* 
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This subject might be pursued to a great length. There 
are very many things in Dr. Taylor’s writings relating to the 
doctrine of regeneration, which I am constrained to regard as 
erroneous, and of dangerous tendency. But I cannot dwell 
upon them now. 

IV. The doctrine of election. 

Dr. Taylor says, 

“I believe that all who are renewed by the Holy Spirit, are elected or 


chosen of God from eternity, that they should be holy, not according to fore- 
seen faith or good works, but according to the good pleasure of his will.” 


This is a full and satisfactory statement of the doctrine of 
election. But how is this to be reconciled with other statements 
of his? If it be true, that God, all thines considered. prefers 
holiness to sin in all instances in which the latter takes place, 
then it must be his choice, all things considered, that all men 
should become holy and be saved ; and his infinite benevolence 
will prompt him to do allin his power to bring all men to 
repentance. What then becomes of the doctrine of election? 
Who maketh thee to differ? Not God surely ; for if he pre- 
fers, all things considered, holiness to sin, in every instance, 
he will, of course, do all in his power to make every individual 
holy. It cannot be true that he hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy ; for he would have mercy on all if he could. 
The reason that part only of the human race and not all are 
saved, is, not because God did not choose, all things consider- 
ed, that all should be saved; but because he was unable to 
save all. “He would have prevented all sin in his moral uni- 


verse, but could not.” V hat, 1 n. 1; again, becomes of 
the doctrine of election? Has God done more for the conver: 


sion of one man than for the conversion of another? If so, he 
has not done all in his power for the conversion of the other. 
Consequently, he has not done all in his power to prevent, in 
every instance, the existence of sin; and it cannot be true 
that he does, “ all thines considered. prefer holiness to sin, m 
all instances in which the latter takes place.” 

The Christian Spectator, of which Dr. Taylor is one of the 
conductors, in the number for Dec. 1831. contains a Review 
of Dr. Fiske’s Sermon on Predestination. In this article will 
be found the following statement. 


“ God offers the same necessary conditions of acceptance to all men; 
desires from the heart, that all men, as free agents, would cc mply with them 
and live ; brings no positive influence upon any mind against compliance; 
but on the contrary, brings all those kinds and all that degree of influence in 
favor of it, upon each individual, which a system of measures best arranged 
for the success of grace in a world of rebellion allows; and finally saves, 
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without respect of kindred, rank, or country, whether Scythian, Greek, or 
Jew, all who, under this influence, accept*the terms and work out their own 
salvation, and reprobates alike all who refuse.” p. 635. 


This does not differ at all from the view which is generally 
given of this subject by the Arminians. According to this re- 
presentation, the purpose of election is simply God’s determina- 
tion to save those who he foresaw would accept the terms of 
pardon. ‘T'his is still more explicitly expressed in the following 
passage. 

“The means of reclaiming grace, which meet him in the word and spirit 
of God, are those by which the Father draws, induces, just such sinners as 
himself voluntarily to submit to Christ ; and these means all favor the act of 
his immediate submission. To thisinfluence he can yield, and thus be drawn 
of the Father. This influence he can resist, and thus harden his heart 
against God. Election involves nothing more, as it respects his individual 
case, except one fact—the certainty, to the divine mind, whether the sinner 
will yield to the means of grace, and voluntarily turn to God, or whether he 
will coutinue to harden his heart till the measures of grace are withdrawn.’ 


p. 637. 


Now what is this but the Arminian view of election founded 
on the foresight of faith and ood works ? God employs the 
best means which his wisdom can devise to bring all men to 
repentance. He draws, induces them to submit to Christ. 
. ; : tr 
Every sinner can yield to these means—or he can resist them. 
“ Election involves nothing more—except one fact, the cER- 
TAINTY TO THE DIVINE MIND.” that is, the divine fore 
knowledge, “ whether the sinner will yield to the means of 
grace,” Me. In other words, the purpose of election is God’s 
purpose to save all who obey the Gospel. It is not a purpose 
to make some willing to obey the gospel, while others are left 
to choose the road to death; but a purpose founded wholly on 
a foresight of the sinner’s obedience. The reviewer says 
again,— 

“The purpose of election, rightly interpreted, then, in our view brings 
the God of justice and grace into immediate contact with our rebellious 
world, staying the execution of justice, and urging gracious terms of recon- 
ciliation on men, on purpose to bring the matter toa speedy issue, and to 
gain whom, in the methods of his wisdom, he can over to his authority and 
ingdom.” p. 638. 


Here, again, we are brought to the same point, which has 
been repeatedly noticed. It is God’s purpose to save as many 
of the human race as he possibly can. But what election is 
there in such a purpose. If God did, all things considered, 
desire the salvation of Judas, as much as the salvation of 
Peter; and if he did as much to eflect the salvation of the one 
as of the other; how can it be said that Peter was elected, in 
distinction from Judas? Who made them to differ ? 
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The reader will perceive that each of the topics brought into 
view in the preceding remarks, might be made the subject of 
extended discussion ; but my object has been to present a brief, 
general view of what I conceive to be the tendency of Dr. 
Taylor’s speculations. I have felt it the more important to do 
this, on account of the attempts which have been made to con- 
vince the public that the points on which Dr. Taylor differs 
from his brethren are of trifling consequence ; as they relate 
chiefly not to the doctrines, but to the philosophy, of religion, 
But if his philosophical theories, as I have attempted to show, 
do tend to sap the foundations of some of the fundame -ntal 
doctrines of the Gospel, they are not to be regarded as harmless: 
nor ought the Christian community to slumber, while ouch 
strenuous efforts are making to give them currency in the 
world. 
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[Continued from p. 304.] 


The mind of Reinhard, acute, vigorous, versatile, stored with 
the treasures of ancient learning, and trained in the severest dis 
cipline of philosophy and logic, was peculiarly qualified to discuss 
such a subject as the plan formed by our Saviour for the improve- 
ment of our race. The circumstances which called: forth this 
work, like the history of every controversy respecting the claims 
of Christianity, prove our holy religion to be under the care of an 
Almighty Guardian, able to make the rage of man _ subserve his 
own purposes, and cause all things to work together for good to 
his people. He has apparently permitted opposition to the Gos- 
pel only to arouse its slumbering friends ; as it is an undoubted 
fact, that every attack upon Christianity has resulted in estab- 
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lishing its claims on a still firmer foundation. The objections of 
Porphyry, Celsus, and other early writers against the religion of 
the cross, called forth a multitude of able and eloquent champions. 
Origen, Jerome, and other Fathers of the Church, met those early 
assailants of the Gospel on their own ground, and drove them 
from the field.—Little had been done, before the Reformation, to 
prove the Bible a communication from heaven; but after lord 
Herbert, near the commencement of the seventeenth century, had 
aimed a deadly blow at revelation, by asserting the sufficiency of 
Natural Religion, and furnished in his works, de Veritate, de 
Causis Errorum, Religio Laici, and de Religione Gentilium, a 
thesaurus of infidel objections and sophistries, sufficient for all 
his foliowers from that day to this, the friends of Christianity were 
compelled to bring forward the proof of its authenticity and truth. 
Against this patriarch of modern infidelity, the incomparable Bax- 
ter enterecl the lists, in his ‘* Reasons of the Christian Religion,” 
and thus became the first writer in our language on the evidences 
of Christianity. This production, full of good sense and powerful 
thought, prepared the way for Halyburton’s unanswerable work 
on the Insufficiency of Natural Religion, and the Necessity of 
Revelation. Baxter had before published (1655) his ‘‘ Unreason- 
ablencss of Infidelity,” in answer to an obscure, but virulent scrib- 
ble, who seems to have thought, as Hume did after him, that 
“no man is bound to believe in Christ who doth not see confirm- 
ing miracles with his own eyes,” and whom Edwards, in his 
Gangrena, represents as a ‘‘ Materialist and Mortalist,’’ and cha- 
racterises, in his usual style, as ‘ an arch heretic, an old wolf, 
and a subtile man.” Herbert was followed by a long succession 
of copyists from his works; but the splendid sophistries of Shaftes- 
bury, the insidious subtleties of Hobbes, and the less powerful, 
though more open and virulent attacks of their followers, called 
forth from the Lelands, the Lardners, and Paleys of the last cen- 
tury, such vindications of the Bible as place its claims to divine 
authority on a foundation too firm ever to be shaken. They have 
developed the internal marks of its truth, and explored all anti- 
quity for testimonies to its having come from God. Infidelity is 
thus entirely driven from the arena of fair discussion ; and though 
a few of the viler sort may still be seen gathering up its broken 
Weapons, and venturing, in their Parthian retreat, to throw them 
back on the triumphant champions of Christianity, yet no man of 
any respectability now presumes to hazard his reputation, by 
maintaining any one of the points once so boldly assumed, and so 
warmly contested by the abettors of infidelity. 

Thus vain have been the assaults of the enemies of the cross. 
The Apostate Julian wielded against the Gospel all the resources 
of his vast empire ; but “he who sitteth in the heavens,” frustrat- 
ed his impious designs, and made them recoil in righteous retri- 
bution on his own head. Voltaire threatened ‘to crush the 
Wretch,” and demolish, by his single arm, the fabric which 
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twelve fishermen and their followers had spent seventeen centy. 
ries in rearing ; but little did the proud and unprincipled philoso. 
pher of Ferney dream, that the very press from which he was 
pouring his infidel tracts over Europe, would ere long be employ- 
ed in printing Bibles to be gratuitously circulated by thousands, 
Little did Hume imagine, that the room where he wrote his at. 
tacks on the Gospel would, in a few years, be occupied by the 
agents of an association designed to spread its blessings through 
the world. Little have the infidels of any age foreseen how soon 
all their opposition to Christianity would be overruled for the ad- 
vancement of the very cause which they vainly sought to destroy, 

It is also worthy of remark, that nearly all the writers against 
Christianity were once its professed friends. Julian was educat- 
ed in its very bosom; Tindal was for a long time a member of 
the Church of England ; Morgan was once a minister of the Gos 
pel; the infidelity of Herbert and Hobbes was rather covert than 
avowed ; and even Hume intermingles with his sophistries many 
insidious expressions of respect for the Christian Religion. 

The origin of Reinhard’s Plan corroborates these statements, 
Germany remained for a long time comparatively free from the 
incursions of open infidelity ; but near the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, Edelmann, a sort of religious chamelion, passed, 
like Priestly and Morgan, through a variety of sects, and after be- 
coming an atheist, and finally a pantheist, was at length banished 
for his violent attacks upon the established religion. Since that 
time, a spirit of scepticism, or of bold and reckless speculation, 
has diffused itself like leaven through a part even of the Lutheran 
clergy ; and so deeply has this spiritual palsy penetrated the very 
vitals of the church, that not a few Doctors of Divinity, and Pro- 
fessors of Theology in the Universities, look upon the Bible very 
much as they do upon the fictions of ancient mythologists, and 
are often applauded for exciting the laughter of their pupils—can- 
didates for the Christian ministry! at the alleged blunders of Je- 
sus and his Apostles ! ! 

To Edelmann succeeded Reimarus, a man of talent and learn- 
ing, who, like Hume and Gibbon, scattered the tares of scepticism 
through his literary works. He did not publish any thing directly 
against Christianity ; but, at his death in 1765, he left some man- 
uscripts which were afterwards brought before the public by the 
well known poet Lessing, under the title of ‘‘ Wolfenbuttel Frag- 
ments.” They profess great respect for the moral precepts of the 
Gospel, but accuse its divine Author of being a deceiver, and 
boldly assert, that he did not teach the doctrines there ascribed 
to him ; that he never intended to abolish the law of Moses, but 
merely to establish an earthly kingdom among his countrymen; 
that his disciples, during his life-time, expected nothing more, 
and did not dream of a spiritual kingdom till the death of their 
leader had blasted their ambitious hopes; that he and John the 
Baptist deceived the people, by countenancing their expectations 
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of a worldly prince in the person of their promised Messiah ; that, 
under the cloak of religion, he formed the design of overthrowing 
the government then in existence, and raising himself to power 
upon its ruins; that he restrained his disciples from disclosing his 
purposes only to mature his plans, and insure their ultimate exe- 
cution; that his last entrance into Jerusalem, amid the acclama- 
tions of the multitude, was designed to prepare the way for strik- 
ing the first decisive blow; that he then formed, like a shrewd 

litical aspirant, an estimate of his resources, and the next day 
made an inflammatory harangue with the vain hope of exciting 
the people to rise with him in rebellion against the magistracy ; 
that he was taken and crucified to prevent his making further dis- 
turbances ; that, disappointed in these manceuvres, he finally re- 
linquished his schemes of ambition in despair, and on the cross 
gave himself up in pious resignation to the will of God, but not 
without an expression of deep regret at the failure of his efforts 
to rear a throne for himself on the ruins of the Jewish state. 

Such were the strange views of Reimarus, who was soon fol- 
lowed by a swarm of inferior, but bolder and more desperate as- 
sailants of the Christian faith. Wiinsch, Mauvillon, Paalzow, 
Bahrdt, and others, outstripping their leader, and catching the 
phrenzy of the French Terrorists, aimed at no less than the en- 
tire extermination of Christianity itself. Bahrdt, superficial, but 
more flippant and popular than the rest, published a number of 
works, in which he called in question all the prophecies and mira- 
cles recorded in the Bible, ridiculed the idea of a revelation from 
God, and endeavored to discredit the Gospel by inventing a varie- 
ty of fables respecting the early education of Christ, and imputing 
to him the formation of a secret society for the spread of his doc- 
trines. 

These views, though apparently too wild to deserve a serious 
refutation, began to exert on certain minds such an influence as 
called forth Reinhard’s vindication of the plan devised by Christ 
for the benefit of the whole human family. ‘Though elicited by 
local circumstances, the work is not a formal reply to Reimarus 
and his followers, but an independent discussion of the general 
subject, and contains very few direct references or even passing 
allusions to what they had written. 

The reader must not expect in this work a system of theology, 
or a full view of Christ’s character as Mediator between God and 
man. The design of Reinhard is professedly limited. He takes 
only a general survey of Christianity, in order to prove that its 
Founder designed and adapted it for the moral improvement of all 
mankind, and devised the best means of securing the final and 
complete accomplishment of this purpose. 

Reinhard commences by inquiring what the plan of Christ ac- 
tually was. He considers its extent, its character, and the means 
devised for carrying it into effect. As Jesus lived and died among 
the Jews, some have supposed that he confined his views to his 
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own nation ; but from his conduct, the compass of his plan, anda 
multitude of explicit declarations, our author proves that he aimed 
at the improvement and happiness of a// mankind. 

The character of Christ’s plan is shown, from his actions and 
his doctrines, to be moral and spiritual. It is asserted in a varj- 
ety of ways—in plain language, in figurative descriptions, and 
often, especially by John, in terms too explicit and unequivocal to 
be misunderstood. This kingdom of God, established in the hearts 
of individuals, is designed and wisely adapted to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of mankind by purifying religion, morality and socie- 
ty. Under these three heads, the plan of Christ is discussed at 
some length, and its influence on all the interests of men in this 
world shown to be salutary and powerful. 

Reinhard proceeds next to consider the method proposed by 
Christ for carrying this plan into effect, and fully proves from his 
private life, from his express declarations, from the whole tenor of 
his conduct and instructions, from the language of his friends, and 
all the enterprises undertaken after his death by the Apostles and 
early Christians, that he did not think of employing power, ora 
secret society, but selected the bland and gentle means of instruc- 
tion and moral suasion. 

That Christ designed to employ power for the accomplishment 
of his purposes, was a-conception of Reimarus; Bahrdt resorted 
to the supposition of a secret society, like that of the modern Jes- 
uits; and Kestner, unable to fasten on our Saviour either of these 
charges, ascribed the formation of a secret society to Clemens 
Romanus, who is so honorably mentioned in Paul’s Epistte to the 
Romans. As a specimen of German speculations, we give, for 
the amusement of our readers, an outline of this strange and 
groundless supposition. 


“ Clement, a Roman patrician, after the death of those zealous apostles, 
Peter and Paul his instructors, devised a plan for effecting a revolution of the 
state of things in the world. 3y means of a secret society throughout the 
Roman empire, the strict discip!ine of which should accustom irregular and 
unrestrained people to order and the performance of duty, this acute, politi- 
cal man supposed he should be able to obtain a decisive triumph for the 
Christian cause, and one which would conduce to the welfare of the human 
race. The destruction of Jerusalem gave the first signal for the establish- 
ment of this Christian confederacy embracing the whole world, and, under 
the despotic reign of Domitian, when all nations and countries were sighing 
after an improvement in the state of things, it was easily put into operation. 
By a inultitude of writings fabricated agreeably to the spirit of the age and 
the object of the confederacy, and attributed to the names of Christians every 
where honored ; by the introduction of a new mode of interpreting the gen- 
uine books of the prop!iets and apostles, invented for the purpose of favoring 
the cause of the confederacy, as well as by wire, faithful, and powerful aids 
in many regions, Clement was enabled, in the first place, to unite the differ- 
ent apostolical sects into one body, and regulate and discipline them all 
agreeably to his will, and in accordance with the requisitions of the so called 
Apostolical Constitutions of his confederacy. At the same time, the exten- 
sion of Jewish and heathen prophetical writings, either interpolated by 
Christians or newly fabricated for the purpose, gained many Jews and ge@n- 
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tiles over to the interest of the Christian cause. Then, some of the Clemen- 
tinian confederates by their cunning, purloined the records and private books 
of the so called Secret Society of Theologiaus established by John the Evan- 
gelist ; and the founder of the confederacy connected the consecrating ritual 
of John’s mysteries, with Jewish and heathen ceremonies and mystical sym- 
bols of a masonical character, and thus, after establishing a Christian priest- 
hood, ordained a mysterious worship of God, which was introduced by its 
missionaries and abettors, into all parts of the then civilized world. 

“ Domitian discovered the existence of this secret confederacy without be- 
ing able to touch it. The hoary Nerva was raised to the throne by its mem- 
bers, and he suffered them to act for a long time in quiet. 

“Trajan persecuted them according to military regulations as state crimi- 
nals, and his political measures succeeded in enabling him to seize the authors 
and heads of this confederacy and punish many thousands of its members 
with exile and death. 

“The confederacy of biethren, being shaken by this persecution, contrived, 
under a mask of societies of operative mechanics, in which they concealed 
themselves, to obtain the favor of Hadrian, who was a lover of the mechan- 
ical arts,” 


Reinhard endeavors, in the second part of his work, to prove that 
no man ever formed a plan like that of Christ. After showing from 
the known character and circumstances of all ancient nations the 
improbability of finding among them any system designed for the 
benefit of the whole world, he examines the claims of legislators 
and founders of states, like Lycurgus and Romulus ;—of heroes 
and defenders of their country, like Leonidas and the Roman 
Scipios ;—of such kings and statesmen as Timoledn, or the fabu- 
lous Osiris ;—of such philosophers as Pythagoras and Socrates ;— 
of founders of religions, like Zoroaster and Confucius ;—and after 
asomewhat protracted discussion, he forces upon us the convic- 
tion that none of those illustrious men ever conceived of a plan to 
promote the improvement and happiness of all mankind, but inva- 
riably limited their views each to his own countrymen, or at most 
toa very small fraction of the human race. 

The third part of the work before us is occupied in showing, 
that Christ’s plan is not chimerical, and that its author must have 
been the most exalted of men, and a teacher sent from God to 
bless the world. The practicability of his plan is inferred from 
the nature of his religion, from the means devised for spreading 
it over the whole eartii, and from a variety of similar considera- 
tions. Our author then considers the elements which composed 
the character of Christ, proves that the circumstances of his edu- 
cation and life were inadequate to produce such a character, and 
draws very triumphantly the conclusion, that the Founder of 
Christianity must have been at least the most exalted ambas- 
sador that ever came from God on an errand of mercy to our 
world, : 

The conclusion contains a number of eloquent passages. It is 
difficult to transfer from one language into another the most ex- 
quisite beauties of an author so idiomatic ; but the translator has 
Preserved so much of Reinhard’s elegance and spirit, that our 
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readers will be gratified with a few extracts from this part of the 
work. 


“ The plan with which Jesus occupied himself, whether we look at its pur- 
port or its extent, was perfectly new, and one, of which no human being had 
ever had the least conception. Many plans had been formed beiore Christ 
for the improvement of single nations and states, and many efforts had been 
made to carry them into execution, but none of them struck deep enough, 
Their projectors satisfied themselves with checking the grosse-t abuses and 
disorders, and never thought of radically curing the evil in existence. The 
founder of Christianity alone reached an elevation to which no reformer be- 
fore him had ever approached. He conceived the exalted, and, in the most 
appropriate sense of the wi rd, the divine idea of in reality new creating and 
regenerating the whole human family. It was not jis intention to attack a 
few vices, denounce a few abuses, and rectify here and there a disorder, It 
was his intention to create mankind anew, and stop up the very sources of 
wickedness.” p. 225. 

“ Consider also what a freedom from prejudice, what a knowledge of the 
human heart, what a survey of all the circuimsta ces, conditions, and civil 
relations in which men are to be met with, was exhibited by Jesus in the di- 
rections which he gave his friends respecting the extension of his doctrines, 
and in the means which he employed for carrying his plan into exeeution, 
In these respects also, he avoided all those by-paths into which the greatest 
geniuses before him fell, and those of the present age do still fall, whenever 
they speak of effecting important improvements. How often has power been 
brought to the aid of virtue and truth, and made use of for the purpose of 
urging them upon the world. Jesus intended to avoid every thing that might 
have the appearance of constraint. Others, who perceive the unsuitableness 
of a compulsory nO of proceeding, think they may guide the world and 
render it happy, by the aid of secret associations, without being noticed. 
Even this means of doubtful proprie.y Jesus treated with utter neglect. He 
intended to accomplish every thing that he did, in the most candid and open 
manner. It has been peculiar to the founders of religions almost universally 
to fall into the mistake of forming regulations, instituting ceremonies, and 
laying down positive precepts, which will not adwit of being observed every 
where. In this way they have proved beyond question, that they were con- 
fined to limited spheres, and had but little acquaintance with the circum. 
stances of different nations, and the characters of their respective countries, 
In this respect also Jesus conducted with a wisdom that took a survey of ev- 
ery thing. His religion contains absolutely nothing which cannot be prac- 
tised every where.” p. 232. 

“ That he was also the greatest of men in respect to benevolence and good- 
ness of heart, is beyond all doubt. Such a benevolence as that which he ex 
hibited is no where to be met with in history. The must exalted spirits of 
antiquity were deficient in nothing so much as a benevolent extension of 
thought. We have already been compelled to remark, that the whole of an- 
tiquity was disfigured with a certain want of humanity. Here we find the 
opposite. The founder of Christianity in the formation of his plan unveiled 
a goodness of heart, a philanthropical benevo.ence of boundless extent, and 
absolutely unique in its kind. No human mind, before or since, has approx 
imated so near to the Deity, or soared so rear to his high and perfect pattern 
of holy guodness, and all-comprehensive loye, as Jesus did. His love, like 
that of the great Creator, which flows forth in constant and boundless streams 
of kindness to every being, flowed forth to all mankind, . nd aimed to make 
them all happy without exception. Come ye, who dare despise the founder 
of Christianity, and perhaps even revile his name, come gaze awhile with 
steady aspect upon this picture. [t is one that should thrill you with admi- 
ration! The heart which you misapprehend is the purest, noblest, tenderest, 
most benevolent, that ever beat for the welfare of others. He whom you ca 
lumniate and cohtemn, is the most zealous, universal, and venerable Saviour 
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and friend that can be named by our race. Is it rational, is it noble and just, 
to rail at those dispositions and ieelings which ought to be an object of the 
deepest, most respectful attention, and the tenderest emotions of gratitude, 
even if unaccompanied with any results, and ending in fruitless efforts and a 
useless exhibition of kindness?” p. 239. 


The devout Cliristian will probably rise from a perusal of Rein- 
pard’s Plan disappointed at finding so partial a view of the scheme 
which Christ formed for the benefit of a fallem race ; and the same 
objection, along with others of a very different character, was 
urged against the work by some of his own countrymen; but we 
ought not to overlook the object and circumstances which requir- 
ed him to consider Christianity, not as a system of redemption 
from the power and everlasting penalties of sin, but merely as an 
institution desizgued for the general improvement and happiness of 
mankind in the present life. The work is an apology, a reply to 
a specific class of objections; and its design thus restricted the 
author to such a view of Christ’s plan as would obviate those ob- 
jections. He must meet his skeptical antagonists on their own 
ground. ‘I'hey were not prepared to examine the mysteries of re- 
demption ; and before they could be brought to view Christ in the 
glorious and endearing character of Mediator between God and 
man, they must be led by arguments which minds like theirs can 
appreciate, to respect him as the author of a wise and all-compre- 
hensive plan for the benefit of mankind. Thus Reinhard would 
fain allure these skeptics across the threshold of Christianity, and 
prepare them to discover and admire its internal glories. On 
those glories he was himself wont to dwell with peculiar pleasure ; 
and the views scattered through the thirty-nine volumes of his 
sermons, and very distinctly avowed in his own autobiography, 
prove him to have been, not only near the close of his life, but at 
the time of writing the work before us, strictly evangelical. He 
was one of the first to sound the alarm against the Rationalism of 
the Lutheran clergy. His elevated office, as well as his high rep- 
utation for talents, learning, and general excellence of character, 
gave weight to what he said, and a sermon in which he attempt- 
ed to prove the departure of his brethren from the creed of their 
own church, produced a wide and deep sensation, and led to the 
controversy which is now going on in Germany between the Ra- 
tionalists, and those who still adhere to the doctrines of the Re- 
formation. 

We cannot expect that Reinhard’s Plan will be as useful in this 
country as it was in Germany; but it may still do much good, by 
preparing those who are set for the defence of the gospel, to meet 
the cavils which a busy and evil-eyed skepticism is now gathering 
from every quirter, and spreading among all classes, with a zeal 
worthy of a better cause. It takes a view of Christianity that will 
be new and interesting to most readers. It contains a variety of 
incidental hints and discussions that will start in reflecting minds 
many novel and important trains of thought. To one altogether 
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unacquainted with the gospel, or prejudiced against its general 
character, it gives a view well calculated to prepare him for a 
favorable consideration of its internal claims. We are informed 
that German missionaries generally furnish themselves with it a 
an exhibition of Christianity best adapted to disarm the heathen 
of their prejudices, and conciliate their candid and respectful at- 
tention to its peculiar truths. ‘he main drift of the work, repre- 
senting the plan of Christ as designed for the whole world, har. 
monizes well*with the spirit of the age, and tends to aid the 
various enterprises of benevolence by showing that the Gospel is 
a system of missions for the salvation of all mankind, and that 
every disciple of Jesus ought to do all in his power for the accom- 
plishment of a consummation so devoutly to be wished. 

The translator has acquitted himself with fidelity and judge. 
ment. Aware how difficult it is to put an English costume on an 
author so idiomatic as Reinhard, we are prepared, by some expe- 
rience, to appreciate the perplexities of such a task, and are happy 
to find it executed with so much accuracy and taste. He copies, 
perhaps unconsciously, too many German idioms, but not more 
than most translators. Dr. Johnson called ‘ translation the great 
pest of speech,” and almost wished for an ‘‘ Academy to stop the 
license of translators, whose idleness and ignorance, if suffered to 
proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of France’’. In the 
time of Johnson there was a rage for translations from the French; 
but among us there is now a stronger predilection for the German; 
and the disposition of a certain class of scholars to Germanize (if 
we may coin a name for this new and growing species of barba- 
rism) threatens ere long to mar our Janguage with such a multi- 
tude of new-fangled terms from Germany, that we have long wait- 
ed for some able and judicious critic to expose the fault, and arrest 
the evil. ‘The Andover press has sent forth a large number of 
invaluable works; but their /iterary value would often have been 
enhanced by pruning them of Germanisms. We cannot now 
dwell on this topic; and we hope that our German scholars and 
translators, to whose industry we are indebted for much learned 
lore, will take the hint in season to avert the lash of criticism, 
which surely awaits the intruders thus smuggled into our language. 
We can excuse the wish of a foreigner, retaining strong predilec- 
tions for his mother-tongue, that ‘‘ we may burst the shackles of 
English lexicography, and with a set of new words for new ideas, 
give the results of the pious and learned efforts of German scho- 
lars ;” but such a course would utterly destroy the purity of our 
language, sweep away all its landmarks, and set us adrift on a sea 
of uncertainties. It would be a species of literary Vandalism, 
against which the shades of Addison, and Johnson, and Campbell 
would rise and remonstrate. We trust there is good taste enough 
among us to frown on such barbarisms. Our tongue has already 
suffered too much from this cause ; and should we go on adding 
a few words and idioms from one language after another, we shall 
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ere long make it a perfect medly of all the three or four thousand 
dialects spoken on ‘the globe, and thus reduce it to a predicament 
worse than even that of poor Cowper’s “ patchwork counterpane.”’ 


Should every maiden come 
To scramble for the patch that beare 
The impress of the robe she wears, 
"The bell would toll for some. 


And O! what havoc would ensue! 
This bright display of every hue 
All in a inoment fled | 
As if 1 storm should strip the bowers 
Of all their tendrils, leaves and flowers, 
Each pocketing a shred. 


Thanks then to every gentle fair, 
Who will not come to pick me Dare, 
As bird of borrowed feather. 


PuBLICATIONS OF THE MassactiuseTrs SABBATH Scuoon Unton, 

I. History of the Pilgrims, or a Grandfather’s Story of the first Settlers 
of New England 

Il. 1. Philip Everhard, or History of Baptist Indian Missions, in North Amer- 
ica. 2. History of the Amer:can Baptist African and Haytien Missions. 

Ill. Conversations on the Burman Mission 

IV. 1. Conversations un the Sandwieh Island Mission. 2. Conversations on 
the Bombay Mission. 3. Conversations on the Ceylon Mission. 4. Con 
versations on the Choctaw Mission. 5. Conversations on the Mackinaw 
and Green Bay Missions 6. Letters on the Chickasaw and Osage Mis 
sions. 7. Letters and Conversations on the Cherokee Mission. &. Let- 
ters and Conversations on the Missions at Seneca, Tuscarora, Cattaraugus 
and Maumee. %. Hugh Clifford; or Prospective Missions 10. Naval 
Chaplain ; or a View of Lfforts fur the benefit of Seamen. 11. Claims of 
the Africans, or History of the American Colonization Society 

V. 1. The Stanwood Family; or History of the American Tract Society. 
2. Louisa Ralston ; or What can I do for the Heathen? 


“A little boy seven years old had been sitting long silent one 
evening, when he suddenly spoke; ‘ Mother, I know one thing.’ 
‘What is that?’ said his mother. ‘I never will, while I live, 
drink a drop of ardent spirits, or make a bet, or buy a lottery 
ticket ;) and his face flushed with earnestness as he spoke. 
‘That is a good resolution,’ said his mother, ‘ but what made you 
think of it now?’ ‘ Sumething I read in my Sabbath-school book ; 
and I shall neve r forget st.’ ”” ; 

We are willing to adopt this as a text, while presenting a few 
thoughts on the subject of Sabbath-school books, and particularly 
on those placed at the head of this article. We could wish it 
printed on letters of gold on every hand that moves a pen for the 
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readers a Sabbath-school library. Writers and publishers of 
books, and managers of Sabbath school Unions, depositories, and 
libraries, occupy stations of great responsibility, as the manner jn 
which they discharge their duties must materially affect the char. 
acter and condition of great numbers of their fellow-beings, both 
in time and in eternity. He who puts into the hands of the 
young a book of immoral or corrupting tendency, not only inflicts 
wounds which cannot be healed, but scatters infectious pestilence, 
which will be fatal in proportion to the reputation of the author, 
the attractions of the work, and the peculiar circumstances of 
those who come within its influence. Let such a book be cireu- 
lated under the real or implied sanction of the Sabbath school, 
and its power of doing mischief is increased beyond computation, 
The friends of this Institution naturally look to its depositories as 
storehouses of knowledge, suited to the wants of the opening 
mind, and safely guarded from the contaminating influence of 
perverted genius. It is in the power of Sabbath school Unions 
to deserve and secure this confidence, by furnishing books in such 
numbers and variety as shall meet the wants of the community; 
and every friend of Sabbath schools has an interest at stake, and 
a duty to discharge in relation to this matter. As friends of the 
institution, we claim the privilege of suggesting a few thoughts 
for the consideration of the writers, publishers, and purchasers of 
Sabbath school books. 

The three following questions should be ever present to the 
mind of an author: For whom do | write? For what olject dol 
write 2? And ow shall I best accomplish this object ? 

It should be borne in mind that Sabbath schoo! books are to be 
read by the young ;—by those whose tender and pliant minds 
are easily susceptible of impressions which they will never lose 
But these readers are not always to remain young. ‘They will 
soon cease to be children, and rise up to occupy responsible sta- 
tions in life. Their books, therefore, should not have a tendency 
to keep them children, but should assist and encourage them to 
put away childish things. It should also be remembered, that 
these young readers are to be American citizens. They are 
soon to wicld the destinies of their country ; and the writers of 
their books are assisting to mould the character of the rulers, the 
writers, poets, orators, statesmen, ministers, and missionaries of 
this nation ; nor those of one generation of this nation alone, but 
through them the character and destiny of future generations, 
and of all lands where the influence of American freedom, civili- 
zation and enterprise shall be felt, or where Christianity shall be 
extended 

But Sabbath school books should not be written exclusively for 
children. ‘They are not the only readers. ‘These books are 
carried by the children to their homes, and furnish no inconsid- 
erable portion of the reading of parents and teachers, and other 
members of families.. Nor is this all. The time we have no 
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doubt is near, when the idea that the Sabbath school is intended 
merely for children will be looked upon with astonishment. The 
discovery is already made, that the exercises of these schools can 
be adapted to the circumstances of every class of learners ; and 
itis truly surprising that it should have required forty or fifty 
years to discover so plain a truth, and one of so much importance. 
Could the early friends and conductors of the institution have 
witnessed the operation of a school composed of children, and 
parents, and grandparents—persons of all ages, from lisping in- 
fancy to the man of gray hairs, of all ranks and professions, all 
varieties of intellectual cultivation, to be found in a flourishing vil- 
lage (and such scenes have been often witnessed), they might have 
spared themselves the labor of devising new plans for securing 
and instructing ‘‘ scholars who become too old to attend the Sabbath 
school,” and might have escaped the mortifying disappointment 
of seeing their plans so often defeated. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the mischiefs which mistaken views on this subject have 
occasioned. Multitudes have considered the Sabbath school, its 
instructions and books, as altogether childish concerns. Boys of 
twelve or fourteen years have supposed it a necessary indication 
of manliness to abandon them; and have left the school just at 
the age when they most needed its instructions and restraints. 
Besides, two or three of the last years spent in school have prob- 
ably been rendered nearly useless, by such ideas of manliness. 
Teachers, too, have neglected to qualify themselves beyond cer- 
tain limits; and there is reason to believe that many books have 
been prepared under the mistaken impression that the Sab- 
bath school is only for children. It is high time these mistakes 
were corrected. Sabbath schools will never develope their full 
powers of doing good, till better views prevail. There will 
never be a supply of well qualified teachers, till they grow up in 
the Sabbath school ; and parents can never aid the teachers to the 
full extent of their power, till they shall mingle with them in the 
exercises of the school, and engage their own thoughts ‘and feel- 
ings in the lessons which are taught to their children. Let it not 
be said, that the plan of uniting persons of all ages for the study 
of the Bible, must necessarily fail for the want of teachers. The 
same argument would lie against schools for children. It re- 
quires more skill to teach a child than to teach one of mature 
age. The instruction in adult classes may be mutual. All may 
teach; all can learn. The power of conversation in acquiring 
and communicating knowledge is almost unlimited, and can be 
applied to the study of the Bible as successfully as to anything 
else, Let it then be henceforth understood, that the Sabbath 
school is adapted to the circumstancess of all ages, classes, and 
conditions in the community ; and let those who write books, or 
conduct periodicals, or make speeches for the Sabbath school, 
remember that they are acting for our whole population. 

Sabbath school books are to be read by those who are to exist 
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forever. Let no writer of books or conductor of plans for edu. 
cating immortal beings ever lose sight of this consideration. All 
systems of education which do not look to the whole extent of 
our existence are essentially defective, and can never meet the 
wants of men. The writers of books may be exerting an influence 
upon their readers as lasting as the immortal mind—an influence 
like precious balm, fitted to heal the diseases of the soul, or like 
poisoned arrows, inflicting wounds which no art can cure. 

The véjects to be aimed at by the writers of Sabbath school 
books next claims our atteftion. One object should be to impart 
instruction. An author in this de partment should never prepare 
a book fur the mere purpose of amusing either himself or his 
readers. If there are persons who will not read except for amuse- 
ment, no friend of the Sabbath school should dare assume the 
responsibility of increasing their number ‘The fields of knowl- 
edge are boundless, and with all the aids which can be furnished, 
we are only able to explore imperfectly some minute portions, 
The young need no temptations to check their progress in the 
acquisition of knowledge, or to allure them in the chase of phan- 
toms. 

These books should have a tendency, not only to impart in- 
struction, but fo awaken holy feeling 
not enough that men possess knowledge and understand their 
duty. A man might possess the intellect of an angel, and yet, if 
his heart was opposed to God, and he was unwilling to do his duty, 
his superior powers and acquisitions would only make him the 
more terrible scourge. It is not, indeed, the legitimate tendency 
of intellectual cultivation, to corrupt the heart, and prepare men 
for mischief. Such an imputation would reproach the Author of 
our being. But the most precious gifts of God may be perverted, 
That which is fitted to make men wise and good, may become 
the occasion of infamy and ruin. This thought should lead the 
writers of Sabbath school books to desire, not merely to enlighten 
the understanding, but to influence the heart, to mould the char- 
acter, and to form their readers into a preparation to serve God 
and their generation in the most efficient manner. 

It should be a leading object with the writers of Sabbath school 
buoks to make their readers Christians. This would be true if 
men were not immortal. There are no principles but those of 
religion which can safely guide men through the dangers and 
trials of this life; and surely nothing else can fit them for the 
society of holy @eings in eternity. Nor is it sufficient to make 
men Christians, in the ordinary import of the word. It is wo 
easy a thing to be a Christian in this popular sense. The spirit 
of Christianity must be elevated to something like its primitive 
standard. The command, “Go preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture,” will never be obeyed, till Chris'ians as a body more closely 
follow their divine Master, and bear more perfectly his heavenly 
image.—Sabbath school books must assist in correcting the false 
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impressions so prevalent at this day, in relation to Christian 
character and enterprize, and in arousing the followers of Christ 
to those efforts which are needed to evangelize the world. They 
must assist in training and marshalling the sacramental host for a 
mighty conflict with ignorance, idolatry, infidelity, andsin. They 
should be fitted to inspire holy courage, zeal, and persevering 
activity ; and at the same time to cherish prudence, humility, 
charity, a childlike simplicity and dependance, and a cheerful 
spirit of obedience to all the requirements of the Captain of Salva- 
tion.—The authors of Sabbath school books should write both for 
time and for eternity, and aim, through their readers, to check 
and remove guilt and wretchedness, and increase holiness and 
happiness wherever human influence can be felt. 

Oar third inquiry relates to the means of accomplishing these 
important objects. It is doutless desirable that Sabbath school 
books should be written in a style which children may understand, 
and read with pleasure ; but it is not necessary that the study of 
them should require no effort, or that all words should be excluded 
the meaning of which children do not comprehend. ‘This would 
be as idle and unreasonable as for a mother to use only the broken 
dialect of her infant, because it had not learned the import of 
more correct language. It would be to encourage children to 
grow up with habits of childish imbecility. 

One object of reading should be to discipline the mind, to de- 
velope its energies, and increase the power of concentrating them 
for worthy pursuits. Books for young readers, therefore, while 
they should be intelligible and interesting, ought at the same time 
to require intellectual effort, and even occasional assistance from 
others, in order to be fully understood. ‘They should be fitted to 
cultivate the taste, form habits of reasoning and reflection, and 
call into exercise the various faculties of the soul.—It is not the 
part of wisdom to cultivate one faculty, to the neglect of others; 
but all should receive that share of attention which is best calcu- 
lated to form a well balanced mind. Much as we deprecate the 
influence of novels, we are not prepared to pass sentence of pro- 
scription upon every book which exhibits truth in the drapery of 
fiction. ‘I'he imaginative faculty was given us for wise purposes, 
and is designed to be cultivated in common with others. Such 
seem to have been the views of our Saviour. His inimitable para- 
bles are a demonstration of his knowledge of the human mind, 
and the means of influencing it through the medium of language. 
The immortal author of Paradise Lost, holds much of his power 
over the minds of men, by the brilliant workings of a vivid but 
chastened and sanctified imagination. ‘The same may be said of 
the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Holy War. To 
what extent the genius of fiction shall have scope in Sabbath 
school books is a very nice and difficult question, and one on 
which our limits forbid us to enter. We have no hesitation, how- 
ever, in expressing the conviction, that an undue proportion of 
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Sabbath school reading approaches nearer than is desirable to the 
character of fiction; and that several books of this stainp might 
with propriety give place to others better calculated to do good. 
Still we would not see the expunging process carried to that ex. 
tent, which would shut out works rich in thought and fitted to 
exert a guod moral influence, merely because of their fictitious 
character. 

Subjects and materials for Sabbath school books are as nume- 
rous, as the causes or influences which affect the interests and 
happiness of our race. We shall notice but a few of them, in- 
tending to keep within the limits which Sabbath school unions 
usually prescribe to themselves.* 

Subjects connected with the study of the Bible are, perhaps 
above ail others, appropriate and important. Books which illus 
trate the geography, history, natural scenery, manners and cus 
toms, civil and religious institutions of countries and natiuns 
alluded to in the Bible, are always valuable. Books which unfold 
the doctrines and duties of the Bible, and bring them to bear with 
weight upon the character, are still more valuable. ‘There are 
already several important works designed to assist in the study 
of the Bible; but there is room for more. There are precious 
materials in the sacred volume for books yet to be written, 

Biography is a suitable subject for the Sabbath school library. 
This branch of history would be more useful, especially to the 
young, if the writers were more skilful in analyzing character, 
and could make their readers better acquainted with the process 
by which the characters they describe were formed. 

Books which point out the modes of giining access to the 
minds of others, and of communicating knowledge in the best 
manner, are exceedingly needed. ‘Tne business of instruction is 
involved in much obscurity and difficulty, which cannot be re- 
moved without a knowledge of the human mind, as well asa 
thorough acquaintance with what isto be taught. Manuals which 
prescribe a mechanical course for the instructer to pursue, can 
be of but little service, where this knowledge is wanting. 

Another subject deserving the attention of the writers of Sab- 


* Tt seems to have been the intention of 8S. S. Unions to publish only such books as 
are suitable for Sabbath day reading. Without expressing an opinion as to the pro- 


riety of these limits, we would submit a few inquiries. oes not the current impres- 
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sion occasioned by this restriction cause the reading of these books to be too much 
confined tothe Sabbath, and thus engross the tim: so much as to prevent the study of 
the Bible, and family instruction, on that day? Do not books often find their way inte 
S. S. libraries, tot ily unfit’ for Sabbath reading, and thus impair the confidence of 
many good people in the managers of Sabb schools, and occasion other serious i 


juries ? Hoes not this restriction shut out from the young many subjects of vital in- 
terest, which night be brought within their reach by such libraries 7 Does it not have 
the effect to prodace an undue degree of same ness in books, and prevent that variety 
which is desirable 7 Would it not be well to have it understood, that Sabbath 
school bo ‘ks are not designed exclusively or chiefiy for Sabbath reading, but that the 
study of the Bible, with such books and instractions as may help to understand it, is 
more appropriate for this day 1—We might question the expediency of exchanging 
books on the Sabbath, and of exchanging them so frequently as is common ; but this 
i# not the place to discuss the abuses of 3. 5. libraries. 
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bath school books is the moral condition of the world. The re- 
searches of travellers are rich in materials, relating to the situation 
of our race; and these should be spread belore the thousands of 
Sabbath school readers without unnecessary delay. Children and 
youth should become acquainted with the sufferings of the heath- 
en, before a selfish, worldiy spirit has ‘shut up their bowels of 
compassion,” and shielded their hearts against the claims of dying 
men. 

Another subject with which Sabbath school books should make 
their readers acquainted, is the efforts of modern benevolence. The 
benevolent institutions of the present day have been in existence 
long enough to develope their true character and tendency; and 
the rising and the risen generation cannot become too thoroughly 
acquainted with the results of their operations. What is the de- 
sign, and what the practical influence, of the Bible, ‘Tract, Mis- 
sionary, Education, Sabbath School, Seaman’s Friend, Prison 
Discipline, Colonization, Temperance, and Peace Societies? In- 
telligent men in this community have no right to be ignorant of 
these subjects, or to withhold the needful information {from their 
children. ‘The past operations of the societies which have been 
named, notwithstanding the imperfections, indifference, and oppo- 
sition with which they have been checked, need only to be known, 
in order to secure the confidence and co-operation of all good cit- 
izens. Let the rising generation become thoroughly acquainted 
with these operations, and a host will be raised up, to carry them 
forward, when those who commenced them shall be sleeping in 
the dust. 

We are happy to find the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union 
engaged in the publication of books with so much energy and skill. 
Those we have selected are only a part of their publications; but 
they are sufficient, when their merits shall be known, to secure to 
the Union the confidence and patronage of an enlightei.ed Chris- 
tian community. We have ranged them in five classes, as they 
seem to have been written by the same number of authors.” 

The history of the Pilgrims is in the conversational style. It 
exhibits a pleasant family circle, in which Father Allerton is the 
principal speaker, although his story has frequent interruptions 
from the questions of his inquisitive grandchildren, and from the au- 
thor of the book, who was a visiter in the family. Perhaps a critie 
might be a little disturbed by the too frequent occurrence of such 
phrases as ‘‘ Said I,” especially in the first part of the book ; but 
faults of this nature cannot materially diminish the pleasure of a 
reader who seeks instruction rather than faults. ‘The story is fit- 
ted to exert a good moral influence, as well as to impart correct 
information in relation to the character, toils, and sufferings of the 
Fathers of New England. 

Philip Everhard, the son of Mr. George Everhard, while pre- 
paring to enter the counting room, was numbered among the con- 
verts in a revival of religion, which blessed the institution at 
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which he was pursuing his studies. His parents are represented 
as pious people, “ but the concerns of a prosperous business and 
the cares of a rising family so occupied their thoughts, that they 
had never deeply interested themselves in the spiritual condition 
of their fellow men.” 

It was after returning to his father’s family, ‘ with affections 
glowing with all the warmth and freshness of his first love to 
Christ,” and ‘“with intense desires to pursue a regular course of 
study, in the hope of one day becoming a herald of salvation to 
the distant heathen,” that Philip related the history of the Baptist 
Indian Missions in North America. The narrative is interspers- 
ed with the questions and conversation of his parents and sisters, 
and presents a lively and interesting view of all the principal mis- 
sionary efforts of the Baptists among the Indians. We regretted 
seeing an occasional expression which seemed unnecessarily to 
betray sectarian partiality. ‘The following is a specimen. Speak- 
ing of the success of efforts, the writer observes, ‘‘ At this time 
eight of the hired men, eleven of the scholars, and a Putawatto- 
my woman had followed their Lord in the ordinance of Baptism.” 
It is difficult to perceive in what sense believers follow their Lord 
in the ordinance of baptism. Was Christ baptised unto repent- 
ance? ‘The supposition seems almost irreverent. Was he bap- 
tised into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? No 
one supposes this. Was he baptised on making a public profes- 
sion of religion? No; for he was a professor of religion long be- 
fore. Tous, there is a manifest impropriety, not to say absurdity, 
in the phrase above quoted. A fault of this nature should not be 
permitted to diminish the usefulness of the book. 

The history of the African and Haytien Missions are from the 
same pen, and may be considered as a continuation of the same 
agreeable narrative. Philip Everhard has returned to school, and 
the narrative is given in a series of letters to his sisters at home. 

The Conversations on the Burman Mission were written after 
some of the books in the fourth class, and, if we mistake not, the 
style exhibits slight marks of imitation, ard a want of that ease 
and naturalness which distinguish the author of those books. Still 
it is a style which is easily understood, and the conversations con- 
tain, in a condensed form, a variety of information respecting this 
important mission. 

The fourth class contains eleven books, mostly in the form of 
Conversations, written in a pleasing familiar style, and furnishing 
authentic histories of the missions and other subjects to which 
they relate. It is a recommendation of these books, that while 
they are easily intelligible to children, they will be read with in- 
terest and pleasure by persons of mature and cultivated minds. 
The facts going to illustrate the wretchedness of heathenism, and 
the toils, sufferings, and successes of those devoted brethren who 
are laboring to remove this wretchedness, are judiciously selected, 
and arranged in a manner well fitted to excite a missionary spirit. 
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These volumes are but a part of the publications of the industri- 
ous authoress, who deserves well of the friends of missions and of 
Sabbath schools. 

The Stanwood Family and Louisa Ralston are written in good 
taste, and will well reward the attention of the reader. ‘The first 
gives us a history of the American Tract Society ; and the second 
a definite answer to the question, ‘“‘ What can I do for the heath- 
en?’ when asked by a young lady whose “ means are limited.” 
Each of these volumes exhibits the internal regulations of a well 
conducted religious family, in a manner which will be useful to 
parents. 

We cherish the hope that the Christian community are prepar- 
ed to welcome books such as these, and that they will be intro- 
duced extensively into Sabbath school and family libraries. We 
hope, too, that the several writers will not lay aside their pens. 
They have already conferred a favor upon the rising generation, 
and through them upon the heathen world, which cannot be esti- 
mated, till writers, and readers, and all who have been benefitted 
through their instrumentality, shall meet together in the kingdom 
of their God. 

We cannot close this article, without urging the managers of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union to persevere in the good 
work they have so happily commenced. Enlist the best hearts 
and hands, and pour into our Sabbath school libraries, facts and 
arguments, which shall convince and arouse this whole popula- 
tion, and kindle up a spirit of holy enterprise which shall dispel the 
darkness and misery which now prevail, and fill the earth with the 
knowledge and glory of the Lord. And we would affectionately 
urge parents, teachers and superintendants of Sabbath schools, 
the pastors of our churches, and all instructers of youth, to aid 
this enterprise, by making themselves acquainted with the facts 
brought to view in the volumes we have noticed, and introducing 
them without delay to the attention of those under their care. It 
isof immense importance that the rising generation have correct 
views of the condition and claims of the heathen, of the benevo- 
lent operations which are designed to enlighten and purify them, 
and of the duty and ability of every individual to aid in relieving 
human wo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE CONNEXION OF ADAM’S SIN WITH THAT OF HIS POSTERITY, 


Extracted from Dr. Austin’s “‘ Dissertations upon several Fun- 
damental Articles of Christian Theology.” 


‘How do mankind universally become sinners by virtue of the 
relation which subsists between Adam and them, or as the conse- 
quence of his first transgression ?’ 

Several modes of explanation, to solve this question, have been 
proposed by theological writers. ‘They are principally the fol 
lowing :— 


1. Some have adopted the notion of the seminal existence of 


all the posterity of Adam in his person, and have considered them 
as sinning in him, by virtue of being so many parts of him. 
Against this mode of explanation there are strong 


and, as it 
seems to me, unanswerable objections. It is not an explanation 
which has any warrant in the scripture, even by a remote impli- 
cation. ‘The doctrine philosophically considered is, to say the 
least, doubtful. It is doubtful whether all mankind did exist in 
this seminal manner in the person of Adam. It is doubtful 
whether they did in regard to their bodies, which are material 
substances, having an earthly origin, and being supported by 
earthly productions. It is still more doubtful whether they exist- 
ed in him in regard to their souls, which are spiritual, immaterial, 
and thinking substances. It is doubtful whether the souls of all 
men were created at the same moment in which the soul of Adam 
was created, and lodged in him as a kind of casement. ‘There is 
nothing in the scripture which conveys such an idea; and there 
is nothing among the analogies of nature which proves it, or even 
makes it probable. 

But suppose the hypothesis, that mankind did exist seminally 
in the person of Adam, were philosophically admissible ; to make 
them partakers in his transgression in this way, they must have 
been so many different personal agents, acting in and with him at 
the moment, and not subsequently, at their birth or afterwards. 
For at their birth, if not before, their mere seminal existence is lost. 
Is this rational? Is it conceivable how, in this embryo seminal 
state, they could have had any knowledge of moral objects, any 
consciousness, choice, or agency, as consenting moral agents, 
and by such a consenting agency be partakers in his transgres- 
sion ? 

But, if this could be admitted as a possible thing, their sin 
could not in any respect place them on equal ground with him. 
They would have an existence so extremely below, and so unlike 
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to, his, as to be comparatively nothing, and their criminality 
would be comparatively nothing. Whereas, as they stand charged 
with sin im the scripture, they are considered as so many separate, 
personal existencies, moral agents, as really as Adam was. 

There is another objection to the notion of a seminal existence 
in the person of Adam, and a participation in his disobedience by 
virtue of it, and that is, that upon the same principle mankind 
may be, and indeed, for aught that appears, must be, considered 
and treated as partaking equally in all the sins he committed, 
subsequently to his first transgression. Nay, they who follow 
must be considered as acting in that succession of ancestry by 
which they have descended from Adam—in the persons of al of 
them, and to have participated in all their sins; for the seminal 
traduction, upon the hypothesis, actually passed through them all. 
But this is the extreme of absurdity. 

2. Some have supposed that there was a deleterious quality 
in the fruit of the tree which was interdicted to our first parents ; 
that the fruit of this tree was forbidden, partly at least, on account 
of the deleterious quality of it; and that the fruit of the tree of 
life had a contrary quality—that it was salutary, and if partaken 


of, would have been an effectual antidote to the tendency of the 

noxious quality of the interdicted tree, and secured immortality. 

They suppose that the noxious quality of the forbidden tree was 
j P| | 


toextend, and does in fact extend, to the whole race. The 


suppose tliat, in its operation, it generates a feverish appetite, 


y 


animal restlessness, and mental want, and so becomes the excite- 
ment to the commission of sin, They seem to suppose that all 
the diseases that oppress poor human nature are to be traced to 
this cause, and that its influence terminates in natural death. 

Whatever currency authority may have given to this notion, 
itis not a sentiment which the scriptures exhibit. It is a mere 
hypothesis, and formidable objections are arrayed against it. It 
makes the sin of mankind a necessary effect of a physical power 
in nature, and of want, restlessness, and distress, of which Adam 
was not a subject before his first ‘ransgression. Nor is there ny 
necessary connexion between bodily appetites and sinning. Holi- 
ness consists as well with want, as with fullness; with a diseased. 
as with a healthful state of body. In Christians, bodily infirmi- 
ties are made to havea moraliy purifying influence. 

3. Another manner of explaining the derivation of sin and 
guilt from Adam to his posterity, and which has been extensively 
received and taught, among divines in the main orthodox, is, that 
his first sin is imputed to them by virtue of a covenant which is 
supposed to have been instituted between God and Adam, which, 
in all the force of it, comprehended them. ‘They were to stand 
or fall, remain innocent or become guilty, be entitled to reward 
or obnoxious to the death denounced, as he should keep or violate 
the covenant. 


On this I remark, that there is no evidence in the scripture 
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that such a covenant was ever made, or such a representative 
responsibility ever ordained. No such covenant is expressly set 
before us in the scripture. If there are any appearances of jt 
they are faint indeed ; and it requires no little ingenuity to work 
them into such a form. Nothing of the kind is found in the nar. 
rative given of the original transaction ; and nothing of the kind 
is distinctly presented in the paragraph in Romans. 

In the nature of things, moral actions are personal, and cannot 
be done representatively. ‘The righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him; and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him. The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ No creature can 
vest in another the right or the obligation to act morally for him, 
The law of God presents to our view no such thing. Upon this 
scheme, a man might personally, that is, in regard to his own 
conduct, be as innocent as the Lord Jesus, and yet be held guilty 
to an indefinite extent, and liable to punishment, as the most 
atrocious offender. 

Besides, neither has this ‘a parallel on the part of Christ, as 
his mediation and obedience affect his redeemed people. He is 
their head, indeed, as Adam was the head of his posterity ; butit 
does not appear that he so acts the part of their moral and cove- 
nant representative—that his obedience becomes their obedience, 
or is ever properly imputed to them. If it were, they would have 
an obedience strictly legal. ‘T'heir claim in justice to the accep- 
tance and blessing which the obedient enjoy would be valid, and 
grace, operating to save them from sin and death, would be pre- 
cluded. 

4. Another mode of explaining this matter is, that all men 
are made sinuers, as their sinning, though personal, is in part the 
execution of the penalty incurred by the first transgression. The 
penalty is death. ‘‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” This death, it is asserted, is of three kinds—death 
spiritual, death temporal, and death eternal. And the threatened 
penalty is supposed to go over, in all the extent of it, to the pos 
terity of Adam, as really as to Adam himself, on grounds which 
have been already mentioned. ‘The doctrine that spiritual death, 
which is nothing more nor less than a continuance indefinitely in 
a course of sin, that is, adding sin to sin activeiy in an unbroken 
series, was a component part of the penal evil denounced, is not 
taught in the soripture, is a mere human figment, inconsistent with 
law, obligation, accountability and grace. Or if spiritual death 
could be understood to be comprehended in the penal sanction 
addressed to Adam, it must have been exclusively personal. It 
could not pass over to his posterity as penal evil, constituting them 
sinners ; for they could not be penally liable for an action limited 
altogether to him. Reason cries out strongly against this; and 
reason must be heard, where the scripture is silent. 

If the question before us cannot be satisfactorily answered, 
let it remain among the secret things which belong to God, which 
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we cannot comprehend, because he has not thought it proper to 
give us the necessary explanation. He is not bound to explain 
to us every part of his procedure. It may be enough, if nothing 
appears which is obviously repugnant to equity and wisdom, 
However, the obscurity which there may appear to be upon this, 
and some other subjects, may arise, and it is believed does irise, 
very much from the adventitious and false notions that have been 
attached to it. It is not conceivable that an intelligent agent 


should sin or be obedient but by a personal act. He must, if he 
sins, transgress a law which obliges him. This is the pr se 
definition which the scripture has given of sin.—‘ Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin, transgresseth alsothe law: for sin is the transeression 
ofthe law.’ It is his transgression to whom it is imputed. | 
cannot be chargeable with a transgression of my neichbor. of 


which [ know n thing, and in which [ do not in the least part ke. 

But sin, though it be personal, may have community attached 
toit. It may act by confederation, or coalition 
aclass, a race of moral agents. ‘This coalition, or coagency, if I 


may be allowed the term, may kegin in an individual, an ym. 
him, as a kind of moral contagion, spread throt the m : 
be they more or less, who partake in it. And the supposition 
may be fuirly made, that if that individual |} rf } ] t 
would not have sinned, but would hay tinued with him ina 


state of innocence. 
All this is exactly in accordance with fact. In this si 


view of the subject, a sabject which has created immense - 
plexity, and infinite altercation, presenting a doctrine, whi 

Scott remarks, ‘the proud heart of man prone to deny or o t 
to, with blasphemous enmity,’ the scripture, reason, and fact T~ 


fectly harmonize. ‘The proud heart of man is undoubted! - 
tile to all truth which re S} 
But the advocates of orthodoxy are not without their errors. 
And they should be careful that they do not invest the lo 

form of truth with horrible appurtenances, to make her appear 


9 il 


pects the moral rovernment o! Go 


disfigured and loathsome even in the « ye of piety itself. 

It is not necess iry, in order to the admission of this simple 
statement of the manner of the transmission in question, that we 
be able to assign the cause of it. Facts remain undeniable 
whether we are able to assign the causes of them or not. ‘hey 


) 


cannot be altered one way or the other by the assignment of any 
cause, whether it be the true or a false one. 

Let the cause be placed in a divine constitution, or an efficient 
decree, iccording to one system; or in a self-determining power 
and the abuse of liberty, according to another,—it affects not the 
matter of fact. ‘There is no more difficulty in accounting for a 
a following sinful act, than there is in accounting for the first 
sinful act. ‘There is no more in accounting for sinful action in 
an indefinite series, and amongst a multitude of individuals, than 
2 accounting for the first sin, or for any one of the series. ‘There 
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is no more in accounting for it in a child, allowing him to be a 
moral agent, than in a man. 

The apostacy of the angels that fell, and the apostacy of map. 
kind, seem well enough to compare together, though circum. 
stances are different. He who is now called Satan, led the way 
in the former, and the rest followed. Adam led the way in the 
latter, and his posterity follow. How did the revolt of Satan pass 
upon the rest of the angels that kept not their first estate? Evi- 
dently by their sinning personally, but connectively—by coales. 
cing with him and with each other in this revolt. How did one 
man’s disobedience pass upon many, so that they were made, 
constituted, or became, sinners? Evidently in the same way: it 
could be in no other. Though mankind come on in succession, 
generation following generation, as to the time of their existence, 
it is the same thing to God, to whom the past, present, and future 
are one, as if they had co-existed with Adam at the same time 
that he transgressed, and rose together, as one great mass of re- 
volters, and gave their perscnal amen to his disobedience. 


UNITARIANS OPPOSED TO A STATE RELIGION, 


We record with pleasure the following extract from a Sermon by Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood of this city, delivered at the Installation of Mr. 
Thompson at Salem. In showing that it is best for religion to stand upon its 
own merits, and have no dependence on the state for support, Mr. Green- 
wood remarks, 


She thus escapes the degrading associations, compliances, 
pollutions and assaults to which a political alliance must inev- 
itably subject her. She is not saved from all abuses, but she 
is saved from a gredt many. Her forms are not worn so 
often as cloaks by ambition, by selfishness, and by laziness. 
She is not herself obliged to wear a state livery. She is not so 
often wounded in the house of her friends, real or pretended. 
She is not called to Jend her countenance and support to younger 
sons and retainers of great families, let their qualifications and 
characters be what they may. She is no longer, when she stands 
alone and by herself, liable to the accusation, too often justified 
by appearances, of being a solemn trick of the government to 
keep the governed in order. When the government, as such, 
has nothing to do with the outward support of religion, it will be 
plainly seen that religion, if it be a trick, is, at any rate, nota 
government trick, and the accusation, thenceforward, will be idle, 
and will soon cease to be made. And it is a poor and false no- 
tion of religion that she cannot stand as well without the support 
of government as with it. I am persuaded that she stands much 
better without it, than with it. Her support is better, when she 
is thrown wholly upon the hearts of men, and the nature which 
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God has given them, because its foundation is a broader and 
deeper one than the favor of princes or legislatures. She may 
lose in splendor, but, even if that be a real loss, it will be more 
than supplied by an increase of respectability. ‘The very fact 
that she stands alone is an increase of respectability. Independ- 
ence is always respectability. Religion was better supported 
before the time of Constantine than after, because she was sup- 
ported by each faithful disciple’s faithful heart. There is true 
support, and there only. When religion is supposed to require 
the aid of the civil arm, and the public chest, the next supposition 
may very naturally be, that she is weak of herself. ‘That has 
been the supposition, and she has been injured by it. Another 
supposition has been, that the tyranny, and the fraud, and the 
rapaciousness which have so often been the consequences of the 
connexion of religion with human governments, are to be imputed 
to religion herself; and much has she been injured by that also. 
Tests, oaths, punishments, qualifications and disqualifications 
miscalled religious, with all the temptation, venality, and hypoc- 
risy, and misery to which they have given rise, have all been 
connected with and charged upon the religion of the immaculate 
Saviour, and his poor, simple, honest apostles. All this sin, for 
it deserves no milder name, is justly to be referred to the erroneous 
and interested views and principles of those who profess this reli- 
gion, especially to their great error, that it needs the patronage, 
and the protecting, and compelling, and excluding processes of 
worldly authority, in order to be properly supported; but the 
religion itself is accountable for no such perversions of its real 
and original constitution and spirit. She does not need those 
worldly aids; she is stronger, happier, and healthier without 
them; and the proof that she is so, is, that they have always 
served as grounds of attacks against her. In fact, by encum- 
bering, her with these aids, her best and purest power over the 
spirit has been virtually called in question, and clogged, restrain- 
ed, and impeded in its exercise. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION TO THE THEOLOGICAL SEMIN ARY, ANDOVER. 


Mistakes having often been made by persons at a distance, 
respecting the terms of admission to this Seminary, the Trustees, 
at their late meeting, voted, that seasonable and extensive public 
notice respecting these terms should be given by the President. 
To those who wish to apply for membership in the Seminary, in- 
formation on the following points may be sufficient. 

1. The regular time for admission is five weeks after the 
anniversary, which will be hereafter the second (instead of the 
fourth) Wednesday of September. 

2. The laws require that every candidate for admission into the 
Seminary shall, previously to his examination, produce to the 
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Faculty satisfactory testimonials from persons of information and 
respectability, and of reputed piety, that he possesses good natural 
and acquired talents; that he has been regularly educated at 
some respectable college or university, or has otherwise made 
literary acquisitions which, as preparatory to theological studies, 
are substantially equivalent to a liberal education; and that he 
sustains a fair moral character, is of prudent and discreet deport- 
ment, and is hopefully possessed of personal piety. He shall 
also exhibit to the Faculty proper testimonials of his being in full 
communion with some church of Christ; in default of which he 
shall subscribe a declaration of his belief in the Christian religion, 

3. Every candidate thus introduced, is to be examined by the 
Faculty, with reference to his personal piety, his object in pursv- 
ing theological studies, and his knowledge of the learned languages, 
He’ must also be prepared to sustain an examination in Hebrew 
Grammar, and in the Hebrew Chrestomathy of Professor Stuart, 
so far as the extracts from Genesis and Exodus extend. 

4. No candidate will hereafter be examined on any of these 
particulars, with a view to partial admission to privileges, such as 
lectures, room, and use of the library, till he is prepared for ex- 
amination on the whole. Nor can any one apply for charitable 
assistance, the first year, who is not thus examined and approved 
within the first three weeks of the year 

5. In-every case of application for admission after the regular 
time, the candidate, besides the usual requisitions at the opening 
of the year, will be examined on all the studies gone over by the 
Class. KE. PORTER, President. 

Theol. Sem. Andover, May 22, 1832. 

Editors of Newspapers and Periodical Journals throughout the 
country, friendly to the cause of sacred learning, are respectfully 
requested to insert the above notice. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Saturday Evening. By rue Avutuor or ‘ THe Narural 
History or Enruustasm.’ rom the London Edition. Boston: | 
Crocker & Brewster. 1832. pp. 340. 

The author of this volume assures us in his Advertisement that “ although 
he dedicates his pen to the service of Religion, he would not seem (layman 
as he is) to trench, either upon the season, or the office of public instruction. 
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But there remains open to him the Sarurpay Evenixe, which devout per- 
sons, whose leisure permits them to do so, are accustomed to devote to pre- 
paratory meditation.” 

Were it not for this premonition, the book might well enough be taken 
fora volume of sermons. We have the texts, and the discourses, and very 
extraordinary discourses too, notwithstanding the author thus disclaims the 
character and office of a preacher. 

These discourses, twenty-nine in number, are of a very elevated intellect- 
ual and spiritual character. They are altogether above the tone of ordinary 
practical religious instruction. The author seems to dwell ina region al- 
most peculiar to himself—towards which he beckons congenial spirits ;—and 
happy they who are able to follow him passibus e@quis. We have not yet 
sufficiently studied the work before us (for it requires to be studied) to 
speak of its merits, as compared with the previous productions of the author 
The Eclectic Reviewers have decided—perhaps with truth—that it “ is in 
gome respects adapted to be the most popular of his preductions, as it is cer- 


tainly the most powerful.’—The following extract will show in what light 


he regards Unitarianism, and what are the present prospects of the doctrine 


in the mother country. 


“Were it asked how far the Socinian error now checks the promulgation 


and progress of the gospel, it would be impossible to make so small a matter 
palpable in our reply. ‘To affirm that the great principles of religion are at 
present endangered by the feeble and expiring remains of Socinianism, were 
much the same as to say that the throne and constitution of Britain are in 
jeopardy by the lurking attachment of the people to the house of Stuart 
Socinianism no more makes us afraid for our religion, than Jacobitism does 


for our liberties. 

“The contrary is the fact.—We are strengthened by the puny heresy 
that yet gasps, here and there about us.—The modern hist ry—the fate, and 
the present actual condition of the doctrine, absurdly called Unitarianism, 
is quite enough to convince any man of sense that the sceptical argument is 
amere sophism, even if he knew nothing of the merits of the question. And 
this edifying history, and spectacle, does in fact produce a proper effect upon 
the minds of men, and does actually seal the theological argument, as it 
ought. Is Unitarianism Christianity ?—Read the story of its rise in modern 
times, of its progress and decay, and look at the meagre phantom as now it 
haunts the dry places it has retired to! Is this pitiful shadow Christianity 

“It might be well if certain valiant persons among us could find more 


profitable employment than that of hunting a spectre! 
2. A Dissertation on the Scriptural Authority, Nature, and 


Uses of Infant Baptism. By Raven Warotaw, D.D. First 
American Edition. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1832. pp. 158. 


In our number for January, we announced this volume as in press, and pre- 
sented an extract of several pages on “ the Nature and Uses of Infant Bap- 
tism. 


” 


The work is now before the public, and we have no doubt will be 
regarded as a very acceptable offering. After along Introduction, the whole 
isdivided into three Sections. In the first, the argument is stated thus 

“Before the coming of Christ, the covenant of grace had been revealed ; and 
under that covenant there existed a divinely instituted connexion between 
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children and their parents ; the sign and seal of the blessings of the covenant 
was, by divine appointment, administered to children ; and there can be pro- 
duced no satisfactory evidence of this connection having been done away.” 
In the second, the author adduces “ abundant evidence of the fact, that, in- 
stead of any change, exclusive of children, having taken place under the 
New Testament Dispensation, the children of converts to the faith of the 
Gospel were actually baptised along with their parents, in the time of the 
Apostles and the Apostolic Churches.” The third treats of “ the Nature and 
Uses of Injant*Baptism, from which our previous extracts were given. The 
style throughout is forcible and eloquent, and the work will be instrue. 
tive and useful in our churches.—We have room but for a single extract. | 
is the last of the author's drguments in support of the baptism of the children 
of believers 

“T have only one other particular to add to this series. It is the remarka- 


ble fact, of the entire absence, so far as my recollection servés me, of any 
thing resernbling the baptisin of households or families, in the accounts of the 


propagation of the Gospel by our Baptist brethren. ‘That the Apostles bap- 
tised families, no believer of the Scripture history can doubt ; and we haye 


seen, that the manner in which suc baptisms are recorded, or referred to, 
indicates that it was no extraordinary th ng Now it surely zs an exitraordi- 
nary thing, that in the journ ils and p¢ dical accounts of Baptist Missions 
in heathen countries, we should never meet with any thing of the kind. ] 
question, whether, in the thirty years of the history of the B: ptist Mission 
to India, there is to be found a single instance of the baptism of a household. 
When do we find a Baptist missionary saying, ‘*‘ When she was baptised and 
her family’’—or, * 1 baptised the family of Krishnoo,” or any other convert? 
We have the baptism of individuals ; but nothing corresponding to the apos- 
tolic baptism of families. This fact is a strong corroborative proof, that 
there is some difference between their practice and that of the Apostles. If 


the practice uf both were the same, there n ight surely be expected some lit- 
tle correspondence in the facts connected with it.” 


3. Evening Exercises for the Closet, for Every Day in the 
Year. By Wittiam Jay. Two Volumes. New York: Daniel 
Appleton. 1832. 

The volumes of Mr. Jay, entitled “ Exercises fur the Closet,” two editions 
of which have been published in this country, were published in England as 
* Morning Exercises for the Closet.’’ These have been followed by the vol- 
umes before us, prepared on the same plan, and intended for the evening. 
They contain three hundred and sixty-five meditations, commonly of two or 
three pages length, on select passages of Scripture, written in the usual 
lively and interesting. manner of the author. In his advertisement he 
expresses the hope “ that this second series of Exercises, to aid the Christian 


‘ at even-tide to meditate,’ will be no less approved and useful than the for- 
mer.” In this hope we cordially unite, and have no doubt that the object of 
it will be realized. 

The following extract is from the third Meditation, entitled “ Angelic Sta- 
dents,” founded on | Pet. i. 12 

“ Angels are the flower of the creation; they are always spoken of in 
Scripture as proverbial for their knowledge ; they are-the first beings in the 
universe for intelligence ; and are as much above men in their powers as the 
heavens are higher than the earth. If to these principalities aud powers 2 
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heavenly places is made known by the church the manifold wisdom of God; 
ifthe Gospel can teach them—if it can enlighten and enlarge their views—if 
it draws forth their wonder and astonishment ; how well may it be called 
“the deep things of God ;” “the wisdom of God ina mystery!” If after 
having been employed in the works of God, and the administrations of his 
providence, from the beginning ; if after all the scenes which have passed 
under their review for so many ages ; if afier seeing dispensation succeeding 
dispensation, in the Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian economies ; if 
after seeing the fullness of time, and the divers miracles and gifts of the Ho- 
ly Ghost; if after all this they were still, as Peter asserts, diligently explor- 
ing the Gospel, how does it aggrandize the system! ‘This is the system 
whose bounds some imagine they can easily reach, and whose depths they 
ean perfectly fathom! But were they angels, they would exclaim, “ © the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his judgements, and his ways past finding out ! 

We learn also the excellency as well as the vastness, the value as well as 
theimmensity, of the Gospel. Would such beings as these trifle? Does not 
their attention prove that the subject is worthy of all acceptation? Why do 
they study it, but because it is “ the Gospel of our salvation ;” but because 
itis “the glorious Gospel of the blessed God ;”’ but because, in redeeming 
Jacob, he has glorified himself in Israel ; but because they find displayed in 
this scheme more of all his perfections than is to be seen in all his other 
works? We cannot justly infer the worth of a thing from the attention paid 
to it by men. ‘I'hey may be compelled by authority, viassed by interest, 
governed by vanity, or led astray by novelty. Even great men have had 
their follies. Nothing has been brought forward so absurd as not to have at- 
tracted to it some names of distinction. And we have always proof enough 
that to be learned and knowing is not always to be wise. But no objection 
can lie against the inference we here draw—lIf angels desire to look into 
these things, the things deserve to be looked into. 

“Let us therefore turn aside from the little, the vain, the vexing, the de- 
basing, the defiling things of the world, and contemplate the great mystery 
of gudiiness. Let us never be weary in reading, in hearing of it. And let 
W not rest in a speculative acquaintance with it; but taste that the Lord is 
gracious; and walk in the truth.—Is it not to own them and confess them 
and glory in them before men? I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ— 
angels are biy Companions. Is it not to pray that the knowledge of them 
may be extended, and that all the ends of the earth may see the salvation of 
our God together ?”’ ; 


4, The Daily Commentary ; being a Selection from the Expo- 
sition of Matthew Henry. Compiled and arranged by Rev. Jo- 
sgpo Witson. New York: J. P. Ilaven. 1832. 


“In Dr. Alexander's preface to Henry’s Exposition, he thus expresses 
himself :—‘ It has occurred to the writer many years since, that an excellent 
and useful little volume of choice sayings might be collected from Henry's 
Commentary alone ; and if any reader of this work would take the pains to 
make such a collection for his own use, and that of his children or friends, he 
would never have occasion to repent of his labors. The exuberance of our 
author's mind in composing such apothegms, or his diligence in collecting 
them, gives a peculiar stamp to his work, which distinguishes it from all 
other expositions ; and will ever render it valuable, as the repository of a 
most useful species of learning, not to be found in such abundance any where 
else.’ ” 

The volume before us is an attempt to meet the Doctor's recommendation, 
and to furnish the Christian community with some of the most striking and 
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beautiful passages in Henry’s Commentary. The extracts are so presented 
as to constitute a regular system of theology and ethics, and so divided into 
sections as to furnish a portion for each day in the year. The volume wij} 
be exceedingly useful, especially to those who are not possessed of the Expo- 
sition, and have not the means to purchase it. 


5. Lectures on Revivals of Religion. By Wit.1AM B. Sprague 
D. D. Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany. With 
an Introductory Essay, by Lzonarp Woops, D.D. Also an Ap- 
pendix, &c. Albany: Webster & Skinner. 1832. 


Besides the Introductory Essay, this volume contains nine Lectures on the 
following subjects: Nature of a Revival; Defence of Revivals ; Obstacles to 
Revivals; Divine Agency in Revivals; General Means of producing and 
promoting Revivals; Treatment due to awakened Sinners; Treatment due 
to young Converts; Evils to be avoided in Connexion with Revivals; Re. 
sults of Revivals. In the Appendix will be found Letters (some of them of 
considerable length and of great value) from twenty clergy men—among 
the most distinguished in our country, and of six religious denominations— 
bearing their united testimony to the vaiue of Revivals, and suggesting im- 
portant hints as to the best mode of promoting and conducting them. — 

To those acquainted with the author of these Lectures, we scarcely need 
say that they possess strong attractions, and will be read with interest and 
pleasure. ‘The following is the concluding paragraph : 

“ Pause now for a moment on the eminence to which we are brought, and 
so far as you can, let your eye take inata glance the results of revivals, as 
they respect both worlds. Under their influence see the cause of moral ren- 
ovation advancing, until this earth every where brightens into a field of mil- 
lenial beauty. Behold also the inhabitants of heaven kindling with higher 
rapture in view of these wonderful works of God! Not only those who have 
been subjects of revivals, but those who have not, not only the ransomed of 
the Lord but the principalities and powers in heavenly places, and even Je- 
hovah who is over all blessed forever, rejoice, and will eternally rejoice, in 
these triumphs of redeeming grace. And this joy and glory is not only to 


be perpetual, but to be perpetually progressive. Say, then, w hether such re- 
sults will not justify the church even now in beginning her song of triumph? 
Which of the angels will think she is premature in her praises, if, when she 
looks abroad, and sees what God has wrought for her already in her revivals, 
she should begin to ascribe blessing, and hi r,and glory, and power, unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb? Be this then the song 
of the church as she travels on here in the wilderness, while she rejoices in 
the smiles, and leans upon the arm, and looks forth upon the gracious tri- 
umphs of her living Head. Be this her song on the morning of the millenial 
day. Let that bright jubilee be ushered in by the echoing and re-echoing of 
this hymn of praise all round the arch of heaven. Let the church on that 
glorious occasion count up if she can all the revivals which have contributed 
to her enlargement, and brought glory to her Redeemer, and say what s0 
well becomes her as to take this language of thanksgiving upon her lips. 
Let this be her song when her enemies have all gone into confusion and tak- 
en up an eternal wailing ; when she is herself glorified and enthroned on the 
fields of immortality, and privileged to walk in the full vision of God ; when 
the complete triumph of redemption shall every where be acknowledged, and 
shall awaken joy or agony that is to endure forever. From the most distant 
point in eternity which an angel’s mind can reach, Jet the church, when she 
remembers these scenes of mercy through which she is now passing, still 
shout forth her high prises in the same noble song; and let seraphim and 
cherubim, and the whole angelic choir of the third heavens, join to increase 
the melody :—‘ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be anto him that 
aitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and ever, Amen!” 
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